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Bertram Willoughby, President of Ideal Pictures Corporation, entered 
the non-theatrical motion picture business on January 1, 1920... 
Thus he is now beginning his 25TH YEAR of serving the Nation's | 
schools with the very best in entertainment and educational films. 
Do you have 
the following FREE literature? 


1. Our general Catalog, 23rd Edition. 


Our Catalog Supplement of late releases. 


Ss) 


3. ‘The Protestant Screen” listing religious pictures | 
for Protestant audiences. 


4. “The Catholic Screen” listing religious pictures 
for Catholic audiences. 


9. Our 1944 Catalog Supplement listing major pro- 
ductions NOT requiring approval of rental con- 
tract. 


Send for your free copy of any or all of the above. 


The following are a few of our large feature produc- 
tions NOT requiring approval of rental contract: 


in natural color: 





BECKY SHARP A STAR IS BORN 
DANCING PIRATE NOTHING SACRED 

in black and white: 
CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP POT OF GOLD | 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT TRADE WINDS 
HOUSE ACROSS THE BAY TOM SAWYER 
SLIGHTLY HONORABLE PRISONER OF ZENDA 


Twelve well-located offices to serve you: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 EAST 8TH STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
and the following branches and affiliates: 
Bertram Willoughby Pictures. Inc. Stevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures 
Suite 600—1600 Broadway 89 Cone Street. N.W. 1739 Oneida St. Room 1—Lobby Floor 
New York 19, N. Y. Atlanta 3, Georgia Denver 7, Colo. Reliance Bldg. 


926 McGee Street 


Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Ideal Pictures Corp. . un 6 0 
18 South Third Street 2024 Main Street 915 S.W. 10th Ave. SRORS Sen Se ee 
Memphis 3, Tennessee Dallas 1, Texas Portland 5, Oregon 

Ideal Pictures Corporation Ideal Pictures Ideal-Southern Pictures Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. 


2408 West 7th Street 219 East Main St. 2819 Bell Street 9536 N.E. 2nd Street 
Los Angeles 5, California Richmond 19, Va. New Orleans, La. Miami 38, Florida 
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The Raleigh Lawn—Arrival of post-rider 


Audio-Visual Aids in 


the Schools of Tomorrow 


Brief Resume of the possibilities, 
problems and dangers that will 
confront the post-war visual field. 





ALVIN B. ROBERTS. Principal 
Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, III. Four scenes from “Eighteenth Century Life 
in Williamsburg,” Eastman classroom film. 


INCE Pearl Harbor every ran f the 

armed services has stepped up its traming 

program through the use of audio-visual aids educators are predicting “Audio-Visual Aids will be 
The time required to develop a certain degree o used more than ever before as a regular part of the 
skill has. in many instances, bes iterial] educational program in schools of tomorrow.” What 
reduced by using spec ially prepare d audio-visual re the factors that seem to point to this conclusion? 
aids. The number of commissions offered ani They are 
granted to men experienced in the preparation and 1. Many instructors who have been in the service 
use of these aids is indicative of the importance ind trained by audio-visual aids, will return 
given to this type of education by government ot to the classroom bringing with them a desire 
ficials. If one looks back to the dark davs following to use these aids in their own teaching pro- 
the attack on Pearl Harbor he can readily see ane cedure 
appreciate how far on the road te ictory his 2. Parents, who have been in the service or in 
country has come, and take pride in the progress industry, and have been instructed by these 
of different branches of the service in every theatre new aids, will urge their more extensive use 
of the war, Specifically, the armed forces of The in the schools. 
United Nations would not now be on the offensive 3. Projectors may be available (from the govern- 
but for the marvelous production record of the ment) at prices that will come within the bud- 
United States. Audio-visual aids were and are be get of the smallest schools. In addition pro- 
ing used to speed up that production in numerous ducers are promising new and _— superior 
branches of industry \gain, motion picture filn equipment after the war at prices below those 
is used to acquaint our allies with methods of as of prewar days. 
sembling American-made products lence, when +. Kilm producers will have had_ considerable 
the material arrives on foreign shores the assemb experience in techniques of preparing films 
ling crew is ready to go to work. Such instances for a specific teaching purpose. 
could be multiplied almost indefinitely 5. Sale and rental prices of slides and films will 

As a result of this extensive use of audio-visual probably be reduced considerably after the 

aids by the armed services and by industry, many var, as a result of experience gained during 
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the war and by the increased demand for 

films and slides for educational purposes. 
6. More films will be available for instructional 
purposes after the war, especially in the fields 
of social science, various fields of vocational 
training, and physical education. 
Many valuable books and articles have been 
prepared which are and will be of great help 
in setting up the visual program, such as: 
Selected Educational Motion Pictures, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education and published by 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
An excellent book in that it gives not only description of 
films, but suggestions concerning their use as well. 
Selected Films for American History, by W. H. Hartley. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1940. A helpful book to the American History 
teacher because all films listed may be used in an Ameri- 
can History class. Consequently the teacher's job in seek- 
ing film material is greatly simplified. 
Teacher Education through Films, by William H. Hartley. 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 29 :168-76, 
March 1943, <A brief discussion of the values in the use 
of motion pictures to illustrate to teachers in training 
various methods of classroom procedures, how pictures 
should be selected, presented and studied, and methods of 
securing suitable films. Concludes with a suggested list of 
films, by subject. 


N 


In view of all of these factors one may justly 
feel that at last visual education is coming into its 
own, and that in the vears to come audio-visual 
aids will be a normal part of classroom equipment. 
However, much remains to be done before this goal 
can be achieved. Even before our entrance into 
the war we were talking of winning the peace. So if 
the schools are to have this expanded program of 
audio-visual instruction, plans should be formulated 
and carefully considered now, 

What are some of the problems that must be 
considered, if this goal is to become a reality? 
Some of the more important are: 

l. Providing trained directors to administer and 
supervise the audio-visual program. With the exception 
of a few who will have acquired this training in some 
branch of the service, very little is being done to 


provide adequate training in this field. As long as it 





Early settlers of the Ohio Valley—from the Erpi 
instructional film, “Flatboatmen of the Frontier.” 
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From “City Planning,” a Gutlohn film, 
which visualizes the city of the future. 


is necessary to depend upon some or several outside 
sources for many of the best audio-visual aids the 
success of any program will depend to a certain de 
gree upon the director of this program. He 1s not 
only needed to secure materials but to provide edu 
cational leadership in coordinating the whole audio 
visual program. To meet this need teacher training 
institutions should prepare to train students as compe 
tent directors. 

2. Give the director a place on the Curriculum Com 
mittee. The experienced director should be able to sug 
gest means of enriching the curriculum as well as 
attaining the established goals. 

3. Training teachers is still one of the major prob 
lems retarding the audio-visual program. The teacher 
of today who is not interested in using visual aids 
is not going to be interested in using them after the 
war, unless some training 1s provided. 

Teacher training institutions should offer more 
courses, and should offer these courses during the 
regular term as well as in the summer session. Ex 
tension and workshop courses should be made a_ part 
of the in-service training program. 

\udio-visual Directors should be able to carry on a 
training program for their own teachers through ade 
quate demonstration and supervision. This training pro 
gram should be broad enough to acquaint the teacher 
with the scope and function of the various aids, as well 
as to provide training in the operation of machines 

4. Producing filn s for classroom use will be one 
\VWhen a training 


of the major problems after the war gy 
film for some branch of the service is to be produced 
the objectives are definite. Can teachers set up 
definite objectives and give help in planning films that 
will attain these objectives in educational fields? Many 
excellent films are now available in science and in 
several vocational fields. In some areas few films 
are available. In the field of social science such films 
as “Kentucky Pioneer,” “The Flatboatmen” (Erpi) 
“Give Me Liberty,” “Old Hickory” (Warner Bros. ) 
and “Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Vir 
ginia’ (Eastman) are examples of films well suited 


(C ong luded on page 18) 
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Audio-Visual Aids - A Survey 


Observations of current practices in Visual Education Departments 


MARY LOUISE MOLYNEAUX 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F the twelve school systems visited, eleven 
have Departments of Visual -\ids. Eight of 
these departments have directors’ whose duty it 
is to administer only that department In thre 
systems the person in charge has additional re 


sponsibilities : in Cleveland Heights his duties 
are combined with curriculum, in Providence wit} 
nature study, and in Newark with library 

Scarsdale has no department of visual aids \ 
committee of teachers is responsible for the selec 
tion of materials and the discussion of commot1 
problems. The chairman of this committee is 


also a teacher. Each school has a visual aids chai 
man who assists the teachers in the building in 
the selection and use of materials 

Organization and Administration 


The directors are staff officers. The department 


personnel generally consists of an educational 


assistant“, a secretary, booking clerks, order and 
filing clerks, mechanics, film inspectors, delivery 
truck drivers and helpers In smaller systems 
some of these duties are combined Where a 
mechanic is not employed, machines are sent out 


for repair. 


\t the present time this is not en 
tirely satisfactory as the return of the equipment 


is generally delayed 


The services rendered by the departments in 
clude selection, purchase, rental, maintenance, 
distribution and use of materials and equipment 
In some systems it includes the preparation of 
exhibits, slides, films, photographs, and record 
ngs. 


Most systems have been affected by the loss of 
personnel due to war conditions. Positions are be 
ing filled by women and high school boys and 
girls. The women are doing any or all of the 
above named types of work except the repair of 
machines. High school boys are doing booking 
and filing, packing materials, and loading trucks 
High school girls are working as booking and 
filing clerks, and typists. All students work on 
a part time basis during or after school hours and 
are paid about $.35 per hour. 

Delivery in most schools is made by Board 
trucks. 


liveries have been curtailed slightly in some places 


Because of tire and gas shortage, de 
In the various systems they are made daily, four 
times weekly. three times weekly, twice weekly, o1 
weekly. In New York City the department film 
storage has been decentralized into districts for 


greater proximity to the schools 


1. Director is used to signity the person in charge ct the 
department. The term Supervisor or Secretary 1s used 
in some systems 

2. Detroit, Cleveland, Newa~k, Philadelphia, Bostot 


Visual Equipment 


the equipment found most generally in the 
schools is the 344” x 4” slde machine and the 16 
imm. silent projector. The 16mm. sound projectors 
ire being used in most jumior and senior high 
schools, but are a part of the permanent equip- 
ment in a very small proportion of the elementary 
schools. The 35 mm. sound machines have been 
placed in some high schools, and are operated by 
licensed faculty members, 

The other types of equipment vary. Combina- 
tion 2” x 2” slide and film strip projectors have 
heen added to the high school equipment in many 
systems. Some schools have opaque projectors. 

Equipment housed permanently in the school is 
purchased by the visual department, the school, 
or a community organization such as the Parent- 
Teacher Assoqiation. When equipment is_ pur- 
chased by other than the department, most di- 
rectors prefer to designate the type most desirable 
o that it will be standard. All equipment is main- 
tained and serviced by the department after its 
purchase 


Utilization of Equipment 


Visual equipment is used in the classroom, pro- 
jection room, and auditorium, Although a slide 
machine may be used in any room with an electrical 
outlet, motion picture projection requires a screen and 
dark shades for good results. As only a small pro- 
portion of the classrooms are so equipped, films are 
generally shown in projection room or auditorium. 
Sound projectors are a part of the auditorium equip- 
ment, and are seldom used in the classroom. 

leachers are taught to operate equipment by 





This is a report of a trip made through the gen- 
erosity of the H. C. Frick Educational Commission 
by Miss Louise Molyneaux, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education. It covers a period of four weeks, in 
the spring of 1943, during which twelve representa- 
tive cities, large and small, east of the Mississippi and 
North of the Ohio, were visited. 


The school systems covered were Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Cleveland Heights (Ohio); Boston, (Mass.); 
Providence (R.I.); New York City, Scarsale, Roches- 
ter (N. Y.); Newark, Montclair (N. J.); Detroit 
(Mich.); Philadelphia, (Pa.). 

I would like to express my own personal apprecia- 
tion to the many persons in each of the twelve school 
systems visited who extended so many personal and 
professional courtesies to Miss Molyneaux and enabled 
her to bring back to the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
many ideas which, with proper adaptations for Pitts- 
burgh, will be put into effect gradually through the 
coming years. 

HENRY H. HILL 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 
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skilled operators or mechanics sent from the visual 
department, or by teacher operators within the build- 
ing. Teacher projectionists are the most desirable, but 
because all are not trained, principals and itinerant or 
student projectionists® go from school to school on call 
to show films ordered by the teachers. Student pro- 
jectionists are found to be highly satisfactory in 
most high school situations when the teacher in 
charge sets and maintains high standards of opera- 
tion and care of equipment. These boys and girls 
are put through a thorough training, then are as- 
signed as operators during study periods. New 
operators are assigned as apprentices to good ex 
perienced operators. Those assigned to a job de- 
liver equipment and films, clean, set up, and run 
the projector, then return it to the storeroom or 
next assigned classroom. A few directors reported 
good student projectionists in the elementary school 
although in most cases the machines are operated 
by adults. 


Visual Materials 


distributed 


” 


Visual materials most 
by the department are 16mm. silent films and 3% 
x 4” slides. The number of 16mm. sound films is 


commonly 


increasing, although fewer in number than silent 
Some departments distribute habitat group 
charts, and flat 


films. 
cases, dioramas, exhibits, maps, 
pictures of natural history and social study sub- 
jects. In other systems this service is supplemented 
Much of the 
school owned material was prepared through the 
W.P.A. Art Projects. The number of filmstrips and 
2” x 2” slides is increasing. 


or replaced by city museum service. 


Cleveland Heights is making excellent use of 2” x 2” 


slides photographed by the teachers. The subjects are 
largely of a local nature and tie in very well with such 
curricula as bird and insect study, and geology. <A 
D 


teacher who turns in 18 frames of x 2” pictures is 


given a roll of 35mm. film. 





3. Three systems have such operators 


The Educational Screen 





Above: Children study a model from the 
prehistoric exhibit of the Children’s Museum 
in Detroit. 


Left: A bulletin board from the Museum on 
the history of Detroit is a background for the 
dramatization of an early school. 


Most departments circulate musical and speech 
recordings. These have been purchased or made 
by the school. Radio scripts of school broadcasts 
are put into circulation in some systems using radio. 
Boston and Montclair circulate science experiment 
material cases for use in performing simple exper 
ments in elementary science. 

Most school systems have made some school- 
made motion pictures for public relation purposes, 
but Cleveland Heights probably has done more 
than most schools in this field. The films are made 
by the head of the department in consultation with 
the supervisor concerned. Some are teaching films, 
others are primarily for public relations. They are 
widely used within the schools and community, and 
are considered effective aids. 

Most departments own most of the material used 
in the schools. Some is obtained on long term loan 
from state departments, bureaus, and government 
agencies such as the O.W.] 
rent most of their film materials on the grounds 


. A few departments 
that this prevents depreciation or obsolescence of 
that material in their departments, and the newest 
is always available. Other systems rent no material 
on the grounds that if it is good enough to rent, it 
is good enough to buy. 

( pinion on the acceptance and use ot commer lal 
films by the schools is divided. Generally, the at 
titude is that the material produced recently is of 
creater educational value than in the past, and the 
advertising element is being reduced to a minimum 
Under such conditions, it 18 being accepted tor use 


br MANN schools ( thers use none at all 


Integration of Visual Materials into the Curriculum 


Directors are attempting to aid teachers in the 
selection of the visual materials that will best as 
sist or supplement the teaching of classroom units 
of work. Two methods are most common. QOne is 
he selection of new materials im cooperation with 


the directors or supervisors of the departments con 
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cerned. In some instances, the director concerne: 
calls in a committee of his teachers to pteview th 
material and make the selection. The second devic: 
is to list in the unit of work in the course of stud) 
the visual aids that are suitable for that unit 
Other devices are used also Some visual 

catalogues are listing films under school subject 
headings so the teacher of each subject may find 
quickly the materials suitable to his supbject. The 
sound film catalogue of the Philadelphia schools 
in describing the films suggests ways in which some 


Ss 


of them may be used effectively It suggests also 


whether it is best adapted to elementary, junior, 01 
semor high school. Several other systems follow 
this latter practice Cleveland Heights has indi 
cated in its catalogue of visual aids a correlation of 
344” x 4” and 2” x 2” lantern slide sets with th 
course of study according to subject, grade, and 
unit. Montclair is preparing its catalogue in terms 
of units of work in various subjects, and lists all 
available visual aids for that unit regardless of 
the type of aid. 

In Newark a trained teacher and librarian is 
located full time in the visual department to act 
as a consultant for teachers and principals. She 
gives advice on the best materials available for 
the desired purpose. A teacher on the substitute 
list works full time selecting slides suitable for 
the grade and unit desired by the teacher as the 
individual orders are received. 

The most specific integration into the curricu 
lum is in Providence, R. I., where films are grouped 
in primary, elementary, junior and senior high 
school classifications, and then are allocated to 
the units of work to which they are best suited 


Fach school is offered a group of films at a cer 





The Brooklyn Children’s Museum provides 
study materials for elementary puipls. 
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tain time The teacher selects which films she 
wishes, and is sure that they will be available for her 
at that time 

Some directors are members of all course of 
study committees. Some others are provided with 
drafts of the course of study as it is formulated 
so that suggestions for visual aids can be included. 


Use of Films for Entertainment Purposes 

The use of instructional films for entertainment 

purposes is discouraged. Although it is agreed that 
at times entertainment film have a place, many di- 
rectors feel that some teachers still are showing 
instructional films with the entertainment approach. 

Four school systems are operating a regular high 

school lunch period recreational program for those 
students who wish to attend. In two of the four 
systems two cents a day is charged. In a third 
system the children voluntarily pay one cent a day 
as they leave the auditorium. The fourth system 
provides ©.\V.I., commercial, and free films ex- 
clusively as it does not permit rentals. In most 
cases any school desiring such a program must 
order and pay for all films used. Lunch period pre- 
grams are looked upon with disfavor in most sys- 
tems for the following reasons: 

1. Rental material is too costly. 

2. Not enough good free material is available to con- 

tinue such a program indefinitely, 

3. As lunch periods are short, children rush through their 
lunch too quickly so as to get to the program on time. 

4. Student tastes are lowered by the type of recreational 
material that is available to schools. 

6. Fresh air and sunshine are more helpful than a dark 
auditorium. This, of course, is in sections where enough 
ground surrounds the school to make it advisable for 
the children to go outdoors. 

In-Service Training in the Use of Visual Materials 

The greater percentage otf teachers today had 

finished normal school or college before’ visual 
aid courses were given. Many directors stated that 


number of teachers have taken such courses in 
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Assembling lantern slides for elementary schools, 
at Cleveland Educational Museum, 


recent years—some of which were taught by the 
directors themselves. 

Some systems are attempting to aid the teacher 
in making more effective use of materials. The 
visual education director of the Montclair Schools 
is particularly conscious of this problem, and spends 
much time counselling with teachers individually 
concerning the use of materials. Demonstration 
lessons and meetings of teachers to discuss mater 
lals and their uses were reported by several others, 
but seemed more incidental than part of a planned 
program. The curriculum centers in Cleveland 
offer an excellent opportunity for teachers to see 
visual materials used in relation to their particular 
subject or grade, and provide an opportunity for 
experimentation in the use of materials. Cleveland 
also has developed the use of slides in connection 
with radio lessons. This illustrates to the class 
room teacher certain techniques in the use of slides. 
Cleveland and New York City make available for 
service in the schools a regular classroom teacher 
who possesses an interest and ability in using visual 
materials. She aids the teacher in using materials 
effectively. Both systems report it as highly suc- 
cessful. Cincinnati encourages teacher planning 
and becoming acquainted with the film content and 
its use by sending the producer’s teacher’s guide 
for the film three days before the film delivery 
date. This is possible because of a daily delivery 
system. 

Public Museum Service to the Schools 

Most school systems have a cooperative arrange 
ment with the public museums or have a children’s 
museum operating as a part of the school system. 
Most public museums have a school or junior de 
partment that cooperates with the schools by pre 
paring and distributing museum materials, by re 
ceiving classes at the museum for instruction, and 
by setting aside certain rooms as junior rooms 
where children may come after school hours and 
on Saturday to participate in club activities, to 
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view or study exhibits prepared especially tor 
them, or to take part in voluntary instructional 
classes. 

In Cleveland the program set up by the Museum 
of Natural History seems particularly effective. It 
is conducted by a teacher from the Cleveland 
Schools who arranges each semester a series of 
lesson suggestions that are integrated with the 
Teachers 
the 


science course of study of the schools. 


indicate when they wish to come and which 
lesson suggestions they prefer 
The Children’s Museum in Detroit is a part of the 
| 


school system. Its various rooms have exhibits 


which attempt to convey to the children a central 
idea in art. social studies, natural science, et The 
museum is responsible, also, for preparing tor us¢ 
in the schools materials that will fit into the school 
program, This is done usually in cooperation with 
the directors of the departments concerned 
Curtailed transportation has seriously restricted 


class visits to the museums tLlowever, several 


places have devised ways of overcoming this dif 
ficulty te a certain extent. Some museum teachers 
are on call to go to the schools with such materials 
as may be easily transported 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum is contining 
its class visits very largely to the schools within 
walking distance. A plan of work is decided upon 
by the museum and the school, and the gvroup 
comes on the average of once week over a pe riod 
of time, This is showing signs of being quite satis 
factory 

The materials prepared by the museums tor cir 
culation to the schools are historical dioramas, flat 
pictures, copies of famous paintings, natural his 
tory habitat groups, nationality dolls, and small 
packing boxes. of types of clothing, pottery, Veay 
ing, utensils, toys, etc., of early peoples or children 
of other lands. Several have interesting dioramas 
and exhibits of local historical significance 

Radio in the Schools 

Three systems* have developed extensively the 
classroom use of radio. Most of the others are using 
it in a limited way for public relations broadcasts 
and the reception of network educational programs 
in the schools. Cleveland has a full time director 
and operates its own station which is on the ai 


the entire school day, The Detroit program 1s unde 


the direction of the director of visual education, 
but is operated by a specially trained stati local 
stations give regular time each day for school 
broadcasts. Rochester also is given time by the 
local stations, and broadcasts are under the dire¢ 
tion of the director of visual education. Programs 


are prepared by the directors of the different tields 


and a teacher, who at present is spending full time 


in the observation of classes and preparation of ele 
mentary science broadcasts. 
The principle upon which these programs art 


presented IS that broadcasts by school people ine 
prepared in the subject areas desired, are written 


especially to fit the local school situation, are re 


4 Cleveland, Detroit. Rochester 
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ceived more nearly ata suitable tiie ind lay icT 


as an in-service training device for teachers. Listen 
ing is voluntary and no class should receive mort 
than approximately two programs a week Phe 
programs may be tied into the course of study 
supplementary to it, or of a general interest. The 
may he of the lesson type, dramatic presentati 
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talks, discussions, or stories. Radio staff, depart- 
nent directors, teachers, students, and occasionally 
laymen participate. Teacher's guides usually are 
sent to the schools before the broadcast day sug- 
gesting activities to precede and follow the broad- 


Cast 


(To be concluded in February) 


Visual Education in Classes Containing 


White and Negro Pupils 


the Ssocia 


OING a 


Sciences is none too easy under the best cor 


200d job ol teaching 


ditions. Dealing as they do with humat 
nature, these sciences demand the finest work from 
the teacher and the best that can be afforded 11 
equipment to help the student gain understanding 
in these areas of knowledge. 

The modern Social Science teacher does not 
of course, pass by the opportunity of using am 
teaching aids that will make daily lessons more 
clear, Of all such aids available today, perhap 
none surpass visual or radio equipment so far as 
the Social Sciences are concerned. Nothing except 


actual, personal contact with the problem will 


teach this subject so efficiently as the moder 
motion picture accompanied by sound Here the 
student sees and /iears the living problem. Stated 
so simply, the method seems quite free from comp! 
cations. 

The writer has been teaching in a_ secondat 
school in which there is an average Negro popula 
tion of eight to ten per cent The teacher who ha 


never been confronted with such a situation mig] 


not see any particular difficulties in using class 
room films in such a school. And vet, there ar 
dangers present in many films that serve to ag 
gravate the problem of the colored student in schoo 
instead of helping to ease it. An example of a filt 


for histor, classes. pres¢ nted bv a State depat 


of education, illustrates this point 
The particular film referred to was produces 


illustrate the condition ot the ante-bellum Sout! 


Midwav in the film are shown slav: uarters 
that period and then intimate glimpses of slave 
in their everyday lives In their leisure hour 
slaves are seen dancing like jitter bug an “old 
mammy" is smoking a corncob pipe while clapping 
enthusiastically in time to the musi nd littl 
children are dancing with might and main in thei 
stocking feet Nee cd there be anv comment on 
effect of these scenes on Negro students (ne 
might even go so tar as to ask \V hat alu 
there in such a picture for white students in a day 
when the leaders of our country are trying to teacl 
racial tolerance for the benefit of our Neer 
citizens’ This film, instead of furthering the ideal 


of democracy, actually causes ill feeling on the part 
of both colored and white pupils in the class. The 
Negroes resent the pictures and the white student 
have a tendency toward that adolescent sadism 11 


which secondary pupils often indulge 


EDWIN A. FENSCH 


School Psychologist 
Public Schools, Mansfield, Ohio 


Classes that include Negro students require care 
and judgment in the selection of films for class- 
room use. Unless the Negroes in the school come 
trom such a high social and economic class that 
they are not bothered by racial intolerance to a 
marked degree, several precautions must be ob- 
served in the selection of films for teaching 
purposes 

First of all, the film must not depict Negroes in 
a derogatory manner. The history film mentioned 
above portrays adult Negroes and their children 
acting like a bunch of happy morons; this results 
in a negative reaction by the colored pupil in the 
class. Second, Negro students object to Negro dia- 
lect customarily associated withthe colored race. 
While engaged in a research problem’ the writer 
interviewed Negro students and adults and dis- 
covered that colored children object to Negro dia 
lect even when performing before their own race. 
Chey feel that this is a reflection on their intelli- 
rence Chird, colored students especially resent 


the movie, radio play or story that presents the 


Negro as a comical, ignorant or shiftless charac- 
tel \Wit is one thing; butfoonery another. The 
latter stirs up resentment among colored pupils. 
Similar reactions occur when the colored person 
so treated in poetry, cartoons and the like. This, 


like the first example. produces an antagonistic 


Since our country is fighting its greatest struggle 
n its history to preserve our democracy, we must 
be consistent with our stated beliefs. We must 
eive our Negro citizens and their children the 
respect and the opportunities for participation that 
our laws apportion to them. It follows, then, that 
e must be careful to teach and practice toler- 
nee. Films that violate such principles as stated 
above will defeat these aims and therefore have no 
place in our classrooms. The teacher selecting 
sual aids must bear these warnings in mind and 
be careful that such offerings are not included in 
the visual program of his classes. 
\n-unpublished doctoral dissertation, “A Critical Study of 


Pupils in the John Simpson ltunior High School, 
: . . I aa . . 8 
Phe Ohio State University, 1942. 


VeorTro 


Mansfield, Ohio 
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The Educational Screen 


Post-War Visual Education Potentialities 


In Latin America 


Concluding (from the 
December issue) the 
summary of the status 
of visual aids in each 
Latin American country. 
with some forecasts as 
to probable future de- 
velopments. 


An audience of 
South American 
school children 
at a_ screening 
of some CIAA 
health films. 


' 

El Salvador—The Ministry of Public Education 
has an educational film department which has 
charge of showings in all public schools, and also 
produces a few films. Seven schools use films for 
teaching and four maintain film libraries. Eight 
silent and one sound 16mm projectors are in use, 
but no 35mm. Slide-films are used by schools to a 
slight extent, but very few schools maintain slide- 
film libraries, This market is very small but will 
probably increase slowly during the next few years. 

Guatemala — Although the Guatemalan Govern 
ment has issued regulations lowering the duties on 
educational films, little has been done with visual 


instruction in schools and colleges. 
again. There seems to be little opportunity for 


Lack of funds 


development here. Only two schools are known 
to have motion picture projectors, and these are 
used principally for entertainment. The local Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs has two port- 
able 16mm projectors with sound equipment and 
makes regular showings of educational films at all 
the schools. These showings have received many 
favorable comments from the authorities, press, and 
audiences. 

According to local dealers in photographic sup- 
plies and equipment, approximately seventy-two 
16mm silent projectors have been sold here in the 
last ten years, and many of these are old models 
and not in use. All purchases have been made by 
individuals, and the market for this line is very 
limited. The market for 8mm silent equipment ap- 
pears to be better, since more people can afford the 
lower price. 


NATHAN D. GOLDEN 


Chief, Motion Picture Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Haiti—Educational institutions in Haiti are but 
slightly interested in the use of films. The Medical 
School in Port-au-Prince and Agricultural School at 
Damien are the only educational institutions using 
films at present. They have 16mm sound and silent 
projectors, but limited budgetary allowance pre 
United States 


Government films are borrowed from time to time 


vents establishment of a library. 


and are very well received. 

Honduras—The only commercial film known to 
be shown in Honduras are those exhibited by Ster 
ling Products, International. This firm uses mobile 
equipment which travels constantly throughout the 
Republic, giving exhibitions in many places where 
there are no regular movies. There have been no 
developments within the country along the lines 
of educational motion pictures, and none are dis 
tributed in the schools. The Coordination Com 
mittee for Honduras in cooperation with the lLega- 
tion puts on shows three times weekly in Teguce1 
galpa using films furnished by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Most of these are of an 
educational nature. 

Mexico—There is no production of educational 
or commercial films in Mexico. However, a certain 
number of educational films have been brought in 
by various industries operating in Mexico and a 
limited number have been distributed through the 
\merican Embassy by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. For the most part, the 
educational films are 16mm films and are usually not 
shown in the regular motion picture theaters, but 
are rather shown in clubs and recreation halls, as 


ee cee 
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well as by sound trucks traveling through the coun 
try. Thus far the number has been very small but 
there appears to be considerable interest on the part 
of the public, particularly when no admission 1s 
charged, for travel films and features showing the 
development of the war industries in the United 
States. 

Comparatively little development has taken pla 
in Mexico in the screening of 16mm motion pt 
tures. So far as is known, only the new General 
Hospital has any 16mm equipment. It is using 
for teaching medical and operating technique. Edu 
cational institutions are interested in the medium 
but the Government cannot turnish the necessar\ 
equipment. It may be said, therefore, that there 
a potential market in Mexico for educational motion 
picture services. There are some sixty 16mm pro 
jectors, both silent and sound, in Mexico, probably 
nine-tenths of them silent. 


Nicaragua—There have been no developments 
educational films in Nicaragua and no indicatio1 
that educational institutions are contemplating any 
move in this direction. There are relatively fe 
projectors in the country and virtually all of then 


are privately owned 


Panama—It is estimated that there are about t 
hundred 16mm projectors in Panama, practically all 
silent. The Educational Film Program of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
volves the distribution to the twenty Republics ot 
Latin America of selected 16mm films on a wide 
range of subjects. These are shown to relatively 
small audiences in schools and public buildings 
The Embassy has given several such showings r¢ 
cently. The Embassy suggested to the Coordina 
tor’s Office that these educationals would reach a 
far greater audience in Panama if the 16mm films 
were “blown up” to 35mm for presentation at regu 
lar motion picture theaters. Exhibitors would be 
only too glad to include them on their programs 

The Embassy has three 16mm sound projectors 
which are used to show educational shorts in schools 
and public buildings under the Educational Film 
Program. In addition, Kodak Panama, S. A., has a 
16mm sound projector which is loaned out to intet 
ested groups. All other 16mm projectors are silent 
and are privately owned. There is no projectio 
apparatus in schools or public buildings 


Paraguay—Educational films are not in use. Edu 
cational institutions are thinking along these lines 
No schools oT 


colleges use films for teaching purposes and there 


but nothing has been done so far 


are no film libraries. There is one 35mm sound 
projector in use and about three 16mm silent pro 
jectors in the schools. There are no slide-films 
used. Government has no film library nor does it 
produce films. Prospects for selling films or equip 
ment to educational institutions are fair. They 
might be interested if they had an opportunity to 
see films which met their particular needs from 
both the subject and language standpoints. 
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Peru—There has been considerable development 
during the past two years. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment has created under the Ministerio de Educacion 
Publica a bureau known as the Seccion Radio Fusion y 
Cine Educativo. This bureau encourages visual educa- 
tion in Peruvian schools and colleges. It has at its 
disposal a sound truck, employing a full time opera- 
tor, which was presented to the Government by the 
International Petroleum Company. The Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American .\ffairs, is now showing 
educational films in schools and colleges, clubs, and 
in the public squares of the principal provincial 
towns. The subject of employing motion pictures 
as an integral part of the school curriculum has 
been long under discussion in Government circles 
but no definite program has materialized. There 
are no schools or colleges that maintain film libra- 
ries but the Coordinator’s office will supply educa- 
tional films upon request. It is estimated that there 
are about 400 35mm sound projectors in use. There 
are perhaps seven 16mm sound projectors in opera- 
tion in Peru 

Silent 16mm projectors are, with few exceptions, 
owned by private individuals, and number about 400. 
Several mining companies, medical societies, and 
government departments have purchased ]6mm pro- 
jectors for the purpose of showing educational, in- 
dustrial, and professional films. The number of 
8mm projectors in use is estimated at about 250. Slide- 
films are not used in Peruvian schools. Some of the 
larger American firms accompany their sales cam- 
paign with film presentations, and some progress 
has been made by the Government in the use of 
educational films in institutions of higher learning 
in Peru. Most of such films are of American origin. 


Uruguay—Considerable progress has ,.been made 
in the use of educational films. About four films 
are shown each vear on 35mm stock by the Seccion 
Cinematografia del Ministerio de Instruccion Publica, 
which has shown about 50 films since its establishment 
in 1922 and maintains a film library. About three films 
are shown per year on 16mm stock by Seccion Cinema- 
tografia de Ensenansa Primaria y Normal. The Uni- 
versity of Montevideo is the only institution of 
education which uses films for instructional pur- 
poses, but others are interested. Small film collec- 
tions have been accumulated by the American Em- 
bassy and the British Legation. Very few standard- 
sized projectors are yet found in schools or public 
buildings. It is estimated that there are 553 silent 
16mm projectors in Uruguay, used mainly in private 
homes, and 21 sound 16mm projectors. There is a 
potential market in Uruguay for motion picture 
equipment and films to the educational institutions. 
Inquiry in this regard should be directed to the 
Ministerio de Instruccion Publica, or to the University 
of Montevideo, or to the American Embassy. 


Venezuela—The Venezuelan Ministry of National 
Education instituted a program for films in the 
schools several years ago, but it has never attained 
any substantial development. The activity so far 
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has been confined largely to Caracas and a few 
neighboring areas. So far as can be ascertained, no 
35mm or 16mm projectors are in use by the govern- 
ment. Schools do not have their own projectors. 
The Educational Radio Service of the Ministry of 
Education has, however, twelve 16mm sound pro- 
jectors which it makes available, together with com- 
petent operators, to schools who are interested. 
Special showings for student groups are also given 
at some theaters in Caracas. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation follows a policy of sending films to technical 
supervisors in the different States of the Republic 
who arrange for their projection with equipment 
provided by the State Government. 

It may be said that educational institutions in 
Venezuela are thinking along visual lines but lack 
of funds still hampers any substantial development. 
Here again, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs is carrying out its program of dis- 
tribution of educational films, with projection equip- 
ment, and this should materially enhance interest 
and should effect a possible market in this country 
after the war. 

There are some slide projectors (for glass lantern 
slides) in several of the experimental schools in 
Caracas, but their use is not widespread in other 
parts of the country. No extensive film libraries 
are maintained by either the schools or the Govern- 
ment Educational Offices. The Government has 
produced several educational, or documentary, films 
in Venezuela which were of good quality. These 
films, three in number, were produced in Venezuelan 
studios which have shut down, and no important 
documentary or educational films have been pro- 
duced by the Government since. Many of the large 
American firms in Venezuela, representatives of 
American automobile companies, electrical com- 
panies, and so on, make extensive use of educational 
films, both motion and slide, in their programs of 
employee-training. 


Audio-Visual Aids in the 
Schools of Tomorrow 
(Concluded from page 10) 


for classroom use. However, many more are needed 
in order to bring more vividly to the student the social, 
political, economic, and international phase of our 
history. 

5. Distribution has long been one of the major prob- 
lems where it is necessary that audio-visual aids such as 
motion picture films, slides, recording and transcrip- 
tions, be stored at some central source. What is being 
done to meet this problem? Is the answer fewer sources 
with larger numbers of prints, or more local sources 
servicing smaller areas such as one or two counties. 
The success of the post war program will be deter- 
mined to a certain extent by the way this problem is 
met. 

6. Architectural and physical needs of an expanded 
audio-visual program must be carefully considered. 
Poor conditions for projection (light and acoustics) and 
lack of sufficient equipment will discourage the teacher 
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in regard to using these aids. No matter how large 
or how small the school, a room should be provided 
for preview purposes if the instructor is to get the 
maximum value from the films. 
7. Teaching helps, suggestions, descriptive material, 
and sources of audio-visual aids may well be simpli 
fied and condensed. The books mentioned in point 
seven above, are excellent steps in this direction. These 
will be a valuable help to the already over-worked 
director of Visual Education, or the classroom teacher. 
In a recent issue of the magazine Education for 
Victory an article entitled “Recent Contributions to 
the Use ot Visual \ids in Education” lists 43 books 
and bulletins which deal with -some phase of audto 
visual aids. This list was by no means complete, 
and yet much of the material discussed in these var 


ious books or bulletins is essential if one is to have 


a good perspective of the part that audio-visual aids 
can play in our educational program of tomorrow, hence 
one can readily see the need for condensing and simpli 
fying this material. 

8. Audio-visual aids should be classified not only in 
subject fields but in units within that subject field 
Such a classification will be of untold help to the in 
experienced as well as to the experienced teacher in 


planning a well rounded audio-visual program 

9. One or two national meetings should be held pe: 
year, where the leaders can get together and discuss 
the main issues and as a result provide the dynamic 
leadership that is needed now. Similar meetings 
might also be held in each Zone, of the D.V.I., thére 
by reducing travel to the minimum. 

In view of the factors favoring an expanded audio 
visual program, and considering the things that must 
be done, what of the audio-visual program in our 
schools of tomorrow? The use of the motion picture 
as a teaching device received a serious setback follow 
ing the other war. Portable 35mm. projectors produced 
for use in army camps, were unloaded on the schools 
After buying the projectors the school men found that 
few if any films were available for classroom use, and 
the price was prohibitive on those that were. It re- 
quired years to overcome this setback. Will a similar 
mistake be made again when not only projectors of all 
description, but hundreds of slide, film strips, and films 
are thrown on the market? Thousands of slides and 
hundreds of films have been prepared for certain 
specific teaching purposes for armed services. When 
the war is over, if these films are put on the market 
at very low cost, no doubt many of them will be bought 
by the schools and again many of the school men 
will have made a serious mistake. For while the; 
find these films well suited for the purpose for which 
they were made, they will contribute little if any 
thing to the school program. { 

The part audio-visual aids will have in our schools 
of tomorrow gives rich food for thought to the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction of the N.E.A., as to 
how to meet the problems with which it is confronted 
It is a challenge to every person interested in seeing 
audio-visual aids used more extensively in our edu 
“What 
will be the place of audio-visual aids in the schools of 
tomorrow ?” 


cation program. And the question still stands: 
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OTION PICTURES-— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


Chapter XII--And Now They Must Talk 


FE ARE ACCUSTOMED to speak loosely 

about the “sudden” coming of 

talking pictures \s a matter of 
fact, even from the time of the first suc- 
cessful demonstration until widespread 
acceptance, there was a long period of 
vacillation—about three years for many 
of the lesser theatres—and the plac« 
of non-theatrical exhibition were, with 
a very few well-to-do exceptions, the 
Writers 


presumably authoritative declared that 


last to be “wired for sound.’ 


the growing popularity of sound films 
was only a fad, and would subside to a 
normal state in which silent pictures 
also would hold their own. To this 
prophecy clung many teachers, ministers 
clubmen and industrial users, fearful 
that their hard-won mute equipment 
would be rendered useless, and unabl 
to afford the new So far as they were 
concerned the prophecy was not alto 
gether without force Upwards of a 
dozen years after the fear loomed im 
portantly on the horizon, film rental li- 
braries were still doing a_ substantial 
business in l6mm prints of old_ silent 
subjects, 


The Parts of Speech 


THERE had been talking pictures since 
before the close of the nineteenth century 
One of Edison’s first efforts, after his 
invention of the Kinetoscope, had been 
to combine it with his phonograph. In 
deed, much of the apathy with which 
the modern talking picture was at first re 
ceived, undoubtedly was because numet 
ous sound film devices of different sorts 
had actually appeared in tl 
many years without working even slight 


¢ theatres for 


changes in the prevailing form of popular 
entertainment. 

Whenever a type of apparatus showing 
unusual promise was brought forth, a 
conglomeration of others also rushed 
upon the market. Léon Gaumont came 
to America in 1913 te 
York demonstration of the talking pi 


h patent had 


supervise a New 


tures for which a Fren 
been granted him in 1901, and showed 
them in colors into the bargain He 
came mainly because, in January, 1913, 
Edison’s improved (but by no means 
perfected) Kinetophone talking pictures 
had been received with favor by a few 
leading theatres. William A. Brady, eve 
eager to set sail upon the tide of pop 
ularity, contracted in the same year foi 
Webb’s “electrical talking pictures,” and 
exhibited them at the Fulton Theatre, 
New York, in May, 1914; and a little 


before that the public was regaled with 


Dr. Isadore Kitsee’s “vocal pictures 
~ Harry Lauder produced at Phila 
lelphia. 

Whitman Camera 
phone, revealed in 1904 and exploited 
by Mark Dintenfass, a prominent Inde 


[There were the 


pendent producer, in 1907; the Powers 
Fotofone of 1910: the Vivaphone, and 
Greenbam’s Synchronoscope, which is 


said to have represented a passing in 
terest of Carl Laemmle in 1908. Look 
into the New York Dramatic Muirror ot 
March 19, 1913, and see an advertis« 
ment by John W. Mitchell: “Wanted 

sketches and Talking 
Motion Picture ag and, on Page 24 of 
the issue of May 28, 1913, behold the 
ilready casual use of the term “talkies.” 


scenarios to! 





This picture of Thomas Edison’s plan 
to make the world’s first talkies by 
joining phonograph and kinetograph 
was originally published in Harper’s 
W eekly. in the issue of June 13, 1891 


Nor did the Edison Kinetophone pi 
res at once die out I was chatting 
recently with Charles Gilson, an Edison 
umeraman ot tft SE hecti« pioneer days 
He told me that, until the outbreak of 
World War No. 1 Edison maintained 


talking picture studios, by license and 


using operators provided by his own 
\merican company, at Vienna and Mos 
cow Gilson was at Moscow He was 
there when the World War began. with 
one other operator and an interpreter 


three, out of only about nineteen Ameri 
cans, it is said, in the city at that time 


The popular notion that what held 
the achievement of the modern talking 
picture back was because voice and pk 


ture could not be synchronized, was mis 
taken What actually retarded the de 
velopment was the need of sound ampli 
fication, a problem which was not solved 
sufficiently until the perfected invention 
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Installment 53.— Non-theatrical history was 
made indeed by the advent of modern talking 
pictures. They came nearly twenty years ago 


of the audion tube, the same which sig- 
nalized the popularization of radio. It 
was invented by Lee De Forest in 1904 
and sold by him for further develop- 
ment to the Western Electric Company 
in 1907, Then, for the first time, a real 
quality reproduction of original sound be- 
came possible, as did the raising of its 
volume without distortion. As far as 
films are concerned, this step was im- 
portantly begun about 1919, when De 
Forest, then a figure notable in “wire- 
less,” is said to have turned his at- 
tention for the first time to the talking 
picture device which became associated 
with his name. 

To keep away from the prying eyes 
of inquisitive fellow-Americans and _ at 
the same time to avail himself of trained 
technological assistance, De Forest 
carried on his experimental work in Ber- 
lin, Germany, until about 1922, when he 
felt that he had overcome his major ob- 
stacles. He then returned to the United 
States, where, with the backing of a 
South African theatrical magnate, M. A. 
Schlesinger, whose headquarters were in 
New York City, he incorporated his firm 
of General Talking Pictures. 

I first met De Forest in this period 
through Frank A. Tichenor, who had 
been made general manager and _ treas- 
urer. His original offices were in space 
sublet from Tichenor in the Candler 
Building, 220 West 42nd Street, precisely 
where the American Red Cross had had 
its film center in wartime. The Simplex 
Projection Room, belonging to Tichenor, 
was outfitted for private demonstrations 
of DeForest’s Phonofilm, and some of 
De Forest’s first pictures I was _ per- 
mitted to see and hear in that place. Un- 
fortunately, De Forest was an inventor 
primarily and not also a shrewd _ busi- 
ness man, a combination which really is 
a little too much to expect; and a sharp 
divergence of opinion over management 
of the corporation led to Tichenor’s res- 
ignation. 

Early in 1923 De Forest gave a public 
showing of his Phonofilm at the Rialto 
Theatre in New York, Hugo Riesenfeld, 
then the director of that house. had 
watched the more recent developments 
with great interest, and he opined that 
while the invention would be popular as 
an occasional program novelty, it could 
not, of course, affect the established 
powers of “the silent screen.” The Will 
Hays office was quoted at about the 
same time by a New York Times reporter 
as stating warily that students of the 
film were generally confident that “speak- 
ies” would never supersede the movies, 
and Edison, who surely had had much 
painful experience, declared flatly that 
the public had demonstrated that it did 
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not want talkies. Edison said it em- 
phatically again as late as May, 1926, 
when the industrial revolution had 
actually begun. I note these expressions 
as curiosities, not as criticisms. No 
person could have known the amazing 
future for a certainty then. 

The widespread, truly 
growth of the modern talking picture 
was thus sudden enough after all. a 
surprise to every observer, includi 


mushroen 


the engineers themselves who could not 
have anticipated its immediate popularity 
even while they worked upon it And, 
looking backward, one can see readily 
enough that the main stress of its evolu 
tion belonged naturally in the premises 
of the Bell Telephone System 

It had been part of the Bell operating 
plan for many years to conduct a re 
search division for the purpose of coi 
stantly improving the telephone service 
In the course of such work it had mad 
notable contributions to acoustical appa 
ratus of all sorts, including phonograp! 


recording and radio broadcasting 
Naturally it drew into its employ for 
such accomplishment all needed outside 
It had needed the principle of 
invented 


patents. 
the audion three-element tube, 
by De Forest for radio, for amplification 
of the human voice in long distance tele- 
phony. And, having acquired the tube 
from De Forest, the Bell System quite 
consistently and properly cultivated pos 
sible further applications through its 
manufacturing division, the Western 
Electric Company, The modern talking 
picture, then, was essentially one of the 
useful, normal by-products of the tele- 
phone. But the telephone officials, then 
selves, were as much astonished as any- 
body at the tremendous success of the 
completed apparatus. 

Of course, De Forest's Phonotlm coin 
pany did not go out of existence merely 
because the inventor had made side cor. 
tracts, and short subjects were produced 
at his New York studio by his own 
process until well into the popular sound 
film period. There were promises the 
establishment of a Phonofilm Library at 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing 
ton, the National Museum; and one ot 
the subjects said to have been destined 
for the collection was a Phonofilm of Ed 
win Markham reciting his Wan [Vith a 
Hoe. This was actually produced in 1926 
Herbert Hall Winslow, playwright and 
director for World Film in the pre-war 
days, a neighbor of mine, wrote and pri 
duced several Phoncfilm one-act plays 
after that, one or two for industrial 
clients. 

In 1922, while De Forest was telling 
representatives of the press in New York 
City about the coming marvels of his 
Phonofilm, word seeped out that the 
General Electric Company, heavily inter 
ested in radio devices, was also develop 
ing a sound picture apparatus. Upstate 
there, at Schenectady, the distinguished 
scientist, Irving Langmuir, was working 
on amplification tubes of other sorts, and 
the Company’s Dr. C. A. Hoxie had 
evolved a strange-looking affair called 
the Pallophotophone, employing, oddly 
enough, a_ principle developed by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell years before, for 


simultaneous recording of voice and ap- 


pearance, 


Late in 1922 the Company even re- 
leased a picture of it, showing Miss 
Mabel Boardman making a speech to it 


The Educational Screen 


were so indifferent, was Charles John- 
son Post, a passing earlier figure in these 
And probably the first of the 
“all-talkies,” made by the Bell Telepisone 


1 


representing the 


pages. 


process 





In December, 1922, Mabel Boardman, American Red Cross Na- 
tional Secretary, appealed for funds through General Elec- 
tric’s Pallophotophone. Recording was done at Washington 
and her words were broadcast thereafter from Schenectady. 


benefit of the American Red 
lo develop the Hoxie apparatus 
further, when the Bell Telephone Labora 


tories struck a bonanza with the device, 


lol the 


(Toss. 


the General Electric Company pooled 
patents belonging to Westinghouse, the 
Kadio Corporation of America and them- 
selves directly. 

Research activities of the General 
Electric Company had many aspects 
resembling those of the Bell Telephone 
laboratories, but the two organizations, 
recognizing that their aims were es 
sentially different, (the former being 
interested primarily in light, heat and 
power, and the latter chiefly in communi 
cation) entered during the National emer- 
gency needs of World War No. I, into 
an agreement permitting their joint ac 
cess to discoveries applicable to their 
main, non-conftlicting purposes. Factors 
which comprised the talking picture bore 
heavily on the respective leading in 
terests of both companies, so both shared 
in its exploitation, choosing slightly dif 
terent avenues to the same result Che 
theatres and _ studios, therefore, were 
given their choice of the Western Elec 
tric recording and reproducing system, 
helonging to the Telephone Company, 
and the R.C.A.-Photophone system, which 
Electric 
But sound films produced for either Sys 


was controlled by General 
tem could be reproduced satisfactorily and 
with full permission of the patent owners, 
on the other. 

I shall not try to relate the dramatic 
circumstances in which the producers of 
theatrical silent pictures were persuaded 
to attempt the production of modern 
talkies, for that has been done volumi 
nously in other places and also by many 
other hands. It is of interest here, how- 
ever, that the special agent of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories who first induced 
prominent theatrical men to come and 
see the marvel to which they at first 


the telephone by Alexander Graham Bell 
and his demonstration to Dom Pedro, 
emperor of Brazil, at the Philadelphia 
centennial exposition of 1876—was pro 
duced in 1926 under the direction of 
Howard Gale Stokes. It was exhibited 
that year in the Telephone Company's 
display at the Philadelphia sesqui-cen 
tennial exposition, 

\nother bit of human interest in the 
introduction of modern talking pictures 
which seems to have escaped the his 
torians, is that as soon as Albuin Mari 
ner heard of the interest of the powerful 
sponsors, he was seized with a great 
desire to be the first to photograp! 
an actual talkie for publi release He 
applied to those in charge at General 
Electric and was taken on Howard 
Stokes at the Telephone Company was 
first. But Mariner was one of the first 
nevertheless. He produced the admirabl 
lecture by Irving Langmuir 
entitled “Oil Films on Water,” still t 
be found importantly on_ the 


four-reel 


General 
Electric educational list 

Walter J. Rich, a second special agent 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, con 
tracted with Warner Brothers for the 
first Western Electric theatrical talking 
picture license late in 1925, and experi 
mental production began at once in the 
Flatbush 
Warners the preceding spring with their 


studio which had come to 


purchase of the Vitagraph Company of 
America \ugust 7, 1926, at the forme: 
Knickerbocker Theatre, in New York 
City, they presented their first public 
sound program. It opened with a talking 
picture of Will Hays, who expressed 
his belief to the audience that the in 
vention would revolutionize the film in 
dustry. The actual turning-point in the 
industry, however, is commonly agreed to 
have been the presentation of “The Jazz 
Singer,” starring Al Jolson, October 6, 
1927. 


invention of 
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Going Into Business ne had made a turther agreement sug 
° esting that by icl a pope had once 
OF CHRtt, Oe DE Laenrne Ger ivided the Western Hemisphere bi 
first established in talking _ pictures ven Ported ond Seale, here 
through their theatrical contracts, but Wiscteien Wharksts iki Mam) dic tae 
they had a further advantage becaus stieesl deck tedeaselad cabal: anil 
the innovation was acoustical more that CA. -Piteshone shea be mereieel 
a mere matter of picture projection wutilols ttnton. 3 Pia RI 
synchronous motor drive, these aspects . 
having been developed in the main_ be Ss tame, & : w of the er 
fore. They pursued the advantage ene ecent = mad ral ble ol theatrical! 
getically. To keep the new by-product C1 Cast possible sound equip 
distinct from telephone interests, th ent, 11 Was im ceivable to me execu 
Western Electric Company, the manu Erpi t ¢ portable equip 
facturing division of the telephone Sys ( S ] Vik IC non-theatrical 
tem, organized a wholly owned = sub sc, it ould not s« in the same speedy 
sidiary called Electrical Research Pro Plans were made in the cont 
ducts, Inc., and equipped it to exploit } sumpti { t would, SO, 
the patents [Its headquarters were ¢ Bell me Laboratories 
tablished in the Fisk Building, 250 West thre ents into approved 
57th Street, New York City, and om xlels, su is the 
quickly acquired a shorter, though un mes Project ind the Super-D« 
official name, made of the initial letters Vrv. and the Wester Electric ( 
of the title—Erpi (pronounced “urpy” began re manufacture that 
which became current as one of the most epartment also, Erpi set up an elaborate 
mystifying words in the new studio deeaivice’ cles icteemiension Its 
lingo of the “talkies.” cdiinteire tenes in tak Cis Weil 
Charles W. Bunn, the sales manager, : Ny \ ; iaeceik haueael 
experienced in prevailing theatrical mo nile “aioe ‘cieenl ia, Mili. i 
tion picture methods, was exceedingly x : 
efficient; but the desire for e¢ ulipment, _ hc a fen Los \ngeles 
stimulated by the avid public demand citi - to UK incidental a 
for sound films, was so tremendous tliat gu lear branches 
his job became one ot trying to hill orders ists were compiled of all the re 
rather than securing them By Marel edly possib places (exclusive 
1). 1930 there were 5,200 theatres in the es) vhere the portable equipment 
United States “wired” with the Wes ight he used—schools, clubs, hotels 
tern Electric system alone. There was ospitals, passenger boats and many 
a known saturation point, however, there a aie aie field representatives, 
being a given number of motion picture wid ‘allie ‘enciedianell Wendinak. tind 
theatres in the world, and, when all t ae nes sedeei.. shemaad 
worthwhile theatres and studios had : ) 
; ‘ attack then The necessarily lig! 
been supplied, it was necessary to lay : nies 
. oductory price, saddled with all of 
plans to provide further work tor the “ing 
large selling force Nttention of the e preliminary costs of development, was 
executives therefore turned to non-thea ybvious barrier, but it was believed 
trical possibilities. In anticipation of this, lat meeting this was a matter of edu 
Western Electric and R.C.A.-Photo t1o1 tie S¢ | made to see tl 





“My God, it talks!” exclaimed Dom Pedro of Brazil in 1876 
when Alexander Bell showed him his telephone at the Phila- 


delphia Exposition. 
duced the scene for 


Fifty years later H. G. Stokes repro- 


Bell 


System’s first industrial talkie. 
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cheap equipment could mean only shoddy 
results, and that, with these superior 
Western Electric implements, increased 
returns would soon compensate for the 
added costs, 

What seemed graver was the need 


it talking pictures to keep the equipment 
working; but prospective customers were 
assured, in all good faith, that the lack 
was being met rapidly with a growing 
supply. The quantity was growing, in- 
enough, as yet, to 
important non-theatrical 
and encouragement was 
needed there, too. It thus became quickly 
evident that the non-theatrical division 
had especial demands, and attention was 
directed to the non-theatrical 
producers to stimulate their output. 


deed, but scarcely 
constitute an 


sales point, 


so-called 


It had been decided to give production 
licenses, for use of the Western Electric 
recording system, to those non-theatrical 
organizations which would pay $300,000 
apiece per year for the privilege. Theo- 
retically this would accumulate 
through the making of 600 reels of finally 
assembled negative per annum, with a $500 
royalty on eacii, It was argued that a 
studio which could not sustain that much 


sum 


business had little excuse for being. The 
non-theatrical producers to whom this 
proposition was presented generally 


laughed at it as out of all sense. But 
Erpi already held larger licensing con- 
tracts with the theatrical studios, and 
wary of setting dangerous prece- 
dents in a lesser, uncertain field. 

One think of the non-theatrical 
producers in this period as generally 
peering forth from their storm-proof cel- 
lars, to which they had _ retired pre- 
cipitately at the first sign of the talkie 
tornado, waiting to see what might hap- 
pen to the world at large before per- 
fecting any plans of their own. Their 
business was at a standstill in the main. 


Was 


may 


hey were marking time; and this was 
true, too, of even the smaller labora- 
tories. There were no real exceptions. 


Those who could in some way afford the 
new equipment, could not’ obtain it as 
long as orders from theatrical establish- 


ments were unfulfilled. For even those, 

the factories, working night and day, 

could not keep up with the demand. 
\nd, as for the word-minded nen- 


theatrical customers, they required time 
in which to recover from their own first 
enthusiasm for the new talking pictures 


which 


now could mouth their most 
julsome verbal arguments and _= self- 
praises. What had checked these cus- 


timers were the astoundingly high price, 
with what they had been 
accustomed to pay, and the necessarily 
brusque attitude of busy talkie equip 
ment manufacturers who had plenty of 
other customers that were willing to 
meet any price if they could only have the 
machinery. To recover from this stunned 
surprise the non-theatrical clients now 
needed pause to decide that perhaps their 
wants might be met by the old kind of 
silent films after all—and in the interval 
they bought nothing. Every person 
everywhere, with a motion picture con- 
tact, was readjusting his grasp of the 
business. 


as compared 
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On the eve of Carpenter-Goldman’s 
greatest triumph Arthur Carpenter 
sold out, ending one of non-thea- 
tricals’ best known partnerships. 


Later years were to bring upon the 
sell System inevitable charges, by un 
worthy enemies, that it had used its 
giant’s strength tyrannously in this en 
tirely accidental, virtual monopoly of 
talking pictures; but the non-theatrical 
industry (and the theatrical industry, 
too) may be eternally thankful that it 
was the Bell System, instead of some 
other less scrupulous form of Big Busi 
ness, which held the power. That it 
was so was, to my mind, nothing short 
of a divine interposition, for there is no 
sig Business in America with better 
sense of public responsibility than the 
A. T. & T., and, moreover, with its 
attention centered primarily on telephone 
service, it had no wish to remain longer 
than ordinary prudence demanded in the 
making and distribution of films. Even 
in its final leave-taking, it did not pull 
out suddenly, but gently, that there 
might be no disruption of the industry's 
proper service. 

While Western Electric was turning 
out equipment in those first formative 
years of 1926-1930, the sales heads of 
the fortunate talkie enterprise found 
some opportunity to coordinate their 
own first impressions of the non-theat 
rical field. For reasons sufficiently ap 
parent to the reader who has followed 
this record of their growth, the effi- 
ciency of even the foremost non-theatrical 
producers was not impressive to the first 
view of really Big Business, and the 
Erpi executives became convinced that 
if the field was to be made to pay, it 
needed not only encouragement but sup 
port. 


The Adopted Son 


Tuey would prove the case by 
molding one of these non-theatrical pro 
ducing units along Big Business lines, 
showing how the work should really |< 
conducted instead of in the old, waste 
ful fashion, and thus, with an enlight 


ened, happy, prosperous field, creating a 
new market for their product and serv 
ice. This was not an unknown method 
in the motion picture industry at large 
Years before, 1915 or thereabouts, the 
new Paramount organization had _ told 
those theatre managers, who had de 
clared that they could not afford to pay 
the prices which had been set by expert 
study of each given situation, that they 
would prove the trouble to le in inefh 
cient operation by putting in its own 
highly-trained specialists to run_ the 
business for awhile and show the man 
agers how to do it. 

But Erpi did not wish to spoil any 
potential customers by this well-intended 
paternalistic interference, and besides, a 
mong the companies generally, there was a 
truculent attitude at the idea of a 
newcomer telling men of their own 
tough, practical experience what they 
ought to do. Moreover, it was not 
then certain that the market for silent 
films would cease. For Erpi there was, 
again, the question of what producer 
could make a non-theatrical picture best, 
because, if any film maker was to be en 
couraged, it was imperative that he 
should be an able one. On this point 
Erpi naturally deferred to its engineers, 
who had been studying films. And to un 
destand that deference one must remem 
ber that in those early days of the modern 
talking picture, the authority of the 
acoustical engineers from the Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories in New York was 
f 


absolute, even in the great studios « 
Hollywood, 
The engineers down at West and 





For more than a decade Francis 
Lyle Goldman’s creative ability 
was chief asset of the firm in 
which he was the technical head. 


Bethune Street, being men who obviously 
preferred mental pursuits, were really 
more interested in educational and re 
search possibilities of the new apparatus 
than in the amusement phases. which 
were paying such heavy dividends. Early 
in 1927, Dr. E. B. Craft, executive vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone Labora- 


The Educational Screen 


tories, lectured before the New York 
Electrical Society, and, showing his 
audience a specimen talking picture, he 
suggested, as food for their imagination, 
the possibilities of a medium which, had 
it been available earlier, might have 


presented lectures on physics by Faraday, 
on painting by Michelangelo, literature 
by Shakespeare and electricity by Bell 
But, when most of those Bell engineers 
who had the new apparatus actually in 
hand, became specific in their ideas, they 
thought of non-theatrical pictures in their 
own terms, namely, moving graphs and 
charts. They thought next of the men 
who had made a great deal of this sort 
of product—Carpenter and Goldman, 
whose scientific animation ranked high, 
and who actually had produced some 
intricate screen demonstrations of the 
sort for the Telephone Company 

\lthough Arthur Carpenter had moved 
out of the concern by now (he was pres 
ently to sign up with Warner Brothers 
as a research assistant), his share had 


been bought over by an elderly inven 


tor named George Lane, and Lane had 
been trained as an engineer and could 
talk the laboratory language. More im 


portantly in the situation as it stood. 
one other member of the favored concern. 
Joseph Coffman, could not only talk the 
laboratory language, but he could dis 
course authoritatively about film emul 
sions, optics, developers, trick photog 
raphy and (as a former director of vis 
ual education), educational standards 
Here surely was the non-theatrical unit 
which was worthiest of support, and, hap 
pily, too, it was situated right in New 
York where its growth might be care 


fully measured. 


The Carpenter-Goldman Laboratories 
however, while not insensible of this 
interest, had been wishing for expans 


d had other plans 


ion for some time, ai 
afoot. These were partly to sublet 
space to Max Fleischer, who was plan 
ning a series of sound cartoons for 
Paramount release, but chiefly to take 
uch Charles Urba 


1 
vl 


over an idea with w 
had toyed when he had moved his Kin 
eto Laboratory to Irvington-on-Hudson 
This involved a “home” motion picture 
projector called the Spirograph, the pt 
tures for which were printed in a spiral 
on a transparent disk about the size of 
that used on an ordinary photograph 
My recollection 1s that the period of 
a single showing equalled the screen 
time of approximately seventy-five feet 
ot regular theatrical film, or one and 
one-quarter minutes at the projection 
speed then standard To handle this 
new expansion, and also to add labora 
tory facilities forbidden them by the fire 
laws at the Madison Avenue address 1 
the Canadian-Pacific Building, Carpen 
ter-Goldman had moved to a_ detached 
structure across the East River fron 
midtown Manhattan, in Long Island 


City, the Borough of (Queens 


(To be continued) 
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The Film and International Understanding 


The Film in New China in a New World 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN. Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 





HE motion picture is destined 

to play an important part in 

the rehabilitation of China 

and in her position in the new 
post-war world, according to T. ‘ 
Lo, president of the China Motion 
Picture Corporation of Chungking 
“When this war is over, China's 





As an international medium 
of education the motion pic- 
ture has a wider appeal than 
literature, a more emotional 
appeal than radio, and pro- 
vides the easiest and speed- 
iest method of instructing the 


will develop a sense of individual 
responsibility ; to acquaint the 450 
millions of people with the political, 
economic, cultural and social affairs 
of the rest of the world; and to 
educate the people in a practical way 
toward creating a better world in 
which their responsibility is to co- 
operate with others. 

“This is a large order, but we, in 
China, believe that the power of the 


—T. Y. Lo 





motion picture cannot be over-esti- 





450 millions of people will require masess. 
a knowledge of modern science 
with the view of opening up the 
country’s unlimited natural re 
sources and utilizing her potential 
manpower, Mr. Lo said, ‘‘and the motion picture, w 
its efficiency and the ease and speed with whicl 


serves the masses, will play no insignificant. role 


~ 


this enlightenment and education.” 


Mr. Lo pointed out that in China today, in spite 
of bombings and lack of equipment, production of m« 
tion pictures, both for entertainment and informativ 
purposes, is being maintained by Chinese directors, 
actors and technicians 

“We are combating almost insurmountable ob 
stacles in bringing these movies to our people, so in 
portant do we consider them. because there are at 
present only 112 theatres in Free China, and some ot 
these cannot be kept going because of bombings, the 


Chinese government and its agencies operate mobil 
cinema units so that films can be shown to the soldiers 
and the people. These mobile units travel from city 
to city and village to village; to the battle front, and 
even to the rear of the Japanese lines, with their pro 
grams of shorts, features and documentaries. Some 
of the units that go into the remote regions carry 
program for one year. This requires careful planning 
of production in advance and astute selections of sub 
jects. 

“While the Chinese motion picture industry is 
working heroically now to keep up the flow of pictures, 
it is much concerned with the future use of films in 
the reconstruction period after the war \n ambitious 
program of visual education has been outlined. Its 


main purposes include the training of thousands o 
technicians for reconstruction work; imparting gen 
eral scientific knowledge to the people so they may 
be able to take full advantage of modern inventions 
and improvements related to a progressive life; to let 
the people know the plans for reconstruction so they 


Kodachrome Series on European Culture 

Anticipating the increasing interest in an undet 
standing of central Europe, the Society for Visual Edu 
cation has issued a list of 217 selected Kodachromes 
for use in teaching the culture and languages of cen 
tral Europe. 46 of the Kodachromes deal with Yugo 
slavia, mysterious and intriguing tinder box of thi 
Balkans. 


mated. The motion picture is of 
more absorbing interest to the young than to the old, 
ind since it will be the young people of today who will 


nake 


he world of tomorrow, films will be a great factor 
n shaping the future.” 


Philadelphia Museum of Art Film Programs 
On International Understanding 

“This Is Your World,” a free film program series 
revealing the culture and character of the peoples of 
ther nations, is being presented during the present 
season at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. The series 
resents a different program each week, and each pro- 
gram is devoted to a different nation or area. Each 
weekly program is presented on Saturdays and Sundays 
u land 3 p.m 

lypical of the programs presented are a Chinese 
program which included the films Out of a Chinese 
Painting Brush and China’s 400 Million, and a Slovak 
program presenting the Slovak film classic Janosik. 

The programs were planned with the cooperation of 
Brandon Films Inc., distributors of the films. They 
include full length and short films on Belgium, China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, England, Scotland, Ireland, 
India, Germany, Mexico, Ecuador, Guatemala, Brazil, 
Chile, Holland, Soviet Russia, Spain, and the United 
states 


Canada Pools Projection Resources 


To facilitate the use of films by organizations in 
Canada, projector pools have been set up in several 
large centers. They are under the jurisdiction of vol- 
unteer film officers who undertake to coordinate ar- 
rangements for film showings in their communities. 
Chey will refer requests for films to the most conveni- 
ent library, arrange for the loan of a projector, and 
if necessary supply a qualified volunteer projectionist. 

It is the hope of the National Film Board to see 
projector pools established in every town where sound 
projectors are available and where there is a demand 
for film service. The Board offers its services to ar- 
range details of such a service at the request of any 
community which possesses at least one sound projec- 
tor available for free loan. 
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Various Types of Realism—In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


Roosevelt High School, Chicago 


a ae 


IGH school children find it difficult to understand 3.) The Chinese and the 19th century impressionists used 
modern, primitive, and Oriental art, because they are aerial perspective showing the blurry outlines and_ the 
living back in the ideals of Renaissance artists. The children bluer color of objects in the distance. ' 

try to make things look photographically real while most 4.) Florentine artists of the early Renaissance developed 
western artists, since the development of the photograph, the rules of perspective to show receding solid forms in a ‘ 
have gone on into other kinds of realism. This series of picture. These rules were developed by succeeding Western 
slides will help to broaden their art experience. artists for almost five centuries. 

1.) The Egyptians developed a style of perspective repre 5.) Early 20th century artists with photographs highly 
senting distance by putting the nearest object at the bottom developed have gone back to older types of realism by using 
and building up the farther things on top. Important people some of the Oriental diagonal projection and the Egyptian 
were represented larger. method of showing both top and side views at the same time. 

2.) The Persians, Indians, and Japanese made their cbjects 6.) Other artists have delved into another kind of realism ' 


get larger diagonally as they disappeared, giving a cross-wise 


Chey have tried to crystallize the peculiarly unreal reorgani 


zation of past experiences that takes place in dreams. 








projection in the picture. 
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Department of Visual Instruction 


ROBABLY no Department of the National 

Education Association has sutfered such dis 
ruption by war conditions as the Department of 
Visual Instruction, The extraordinary use of vis 
ual methods of teaching and training, as developed 
in the past two years for Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces, is a phenomenon without precedent in 
American education, It required a heavy draft of 
talent and experience from the whole visual field 
The number of DVI members thus called away 
from their peacetime posts is not known, but it 
comprises a very considerable proportion not only 
of regular members but particularly of the Staff 
Officers of the ten Zones. New appointees to sucl 
vacancies are themselves often called into service 
To keep the Staff personnel complete and efficient 


is impossible under such conditions Smootl 
functioning, therefore, of the national Department 
of Visual Instruction during the war emergency 


is out of the question. Incidentally, this situation 
should be cause for immense satisfaction to every 
DVI member—for the exigency of war has brought 
“visual education” into the limelight as never be 
fore in its history 

For the benefit of DVI members, old and new, 
we give below the latest corrected list of National 
and Zonal Officers, with but one vacancy still ex 


1 
| 
| 


isting. It is hoped that it may stand for the 
duration. 

Our primary aim—when annual meetings art 
suspended and membership campaigns are seriously 
interrupted—should be to maintain DVI membet 
ship at the maximum possible during the wats 
period. Present members can play a major role to 
this end—simply renew your membership now 
It is not worth wondering or inquiring “when yout 
membership expires.” What possible difference can 
that make? With the brilliant promise now ahead 
for the visual movement, every DVI member must 
want his membership to be continuous and pet 
manent. Don’t risk even an approach to your ex 
piration date. Move it ahead, constantly, and keep 
your membership safe against carelessness or ove 
sight. Send in another $2.00 fee to your Zon 
Secretary now, and keep present DVI membership 
at its present figure, ready for real growth to record 
totals in postwar days N.L.G 





Zone II to Meet with School Administrators 
In February 

Word has just been received that there will be 
a meeting of Zone II, with the Metropolitan New 
York Branch as hosts, at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
on the afternoon of February 23rd, in conjunction 
with the regional meeting of the American As 
sociation of School Administrators 

The session will be devoted to a discussion of 
the topic: “Visual Education, Today and To 
morrow.” A dinner meeting at Town Hall Club 
will follow the afternoon program 
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National Officers 
President: Mrs. Camilla Best, Directer, Division of 
\udio-Visual Aids, Orleans Parish School Board, New 
Orleans, La. 2 
Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Lelia Trolinger, Director, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Col 


Zonal Officers 
Zone I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont) 
President: Edward F. Wheeler, Department of 
Education, Bristol, Conn. 
Secretary: Miss Dorothy A. Allard, 8 Wells 
Road, Reading, Mass. 
Zone II (Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia) 
President: Miss E. Winifred Crawford, Mont- 
clair City Schools, Montclair, N. J. 
Secretary: James S, Kinder, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege tor Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Zone III (Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
West Virginia) 
President: H. B. Allen, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Secretary: William G. Hart, Fordson Board of 
Education, Dearborn, Mich. 
Zone [IV (Illinois, lowa, Missouri,* Wisconsin) 
President: Alvin B. Roberts, Haw Creek Town- 
ship High School, Gilson, Il. 
Secretary: H. L. Kooser, Iowa State College, 
Ames, la. 
Zone V (Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota) 
President: Dr. Ella C. Clark, Winona Teachers 
College, Winona, Minn. 
Secretary: V. F. Ellies, Winona Public Schools, 
Winona, Minn. 
Zone VI (Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington) 
President: Alan Finstad, Fife School, Route 2, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Secretary: Miss K. S. Klise, Sunnyside High 
School, Sunnyside, Wash. 
Zone VII (Arizona, California, Nevada, New 
Mexico) 
President: Boyd B. Rakestraw, Extension Dtvis- 
ion, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Secretary: George M. Jamieson, Jr., 815 South 
Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Zone VIII (Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, 
Wyoming) 
President: Dr. J. R. MacNeel, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
secretary : leo Arnoldi, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Zone IX (Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas) 
President: Dr. B. F. Holland, University of 
fexas, Austin, Tex. 
Secretary: D. W. McCavick, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Zone X (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee) 
President: (to be appointed to succeed Oscar Sams ). 
Secretary: Mrs. H. L. Harris, University System 
of Georgia, 223 Walton St. N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH, Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


HIS being the first issue of a new year, it is a good 

time to review the contents of this column since its 
birth in October, 1941, and to index the questions and 
answers which have appeared here under the auspices 
of Mr. Godfrey Elliot and the present writer, who, re- 
gretfully, is forced by the pressure of other duties to 
make this his last contribution. The following index, 
it is hoped, will be of particular value to newer readers 
of THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN; it may be helpful to 
our older friends, as well. Items are arranged topically, 
with brief annotations and reference to the issues in 
which the full discussions are to be found. 


I Distribution 
Customs regulations (Canadian): Sept., 1942, p.272. 
Exchange agencies: information on how to exchange 
school films: Feb., 1942, p. 73 
II Editing, splicing, etc. 
Film wastage: amount to plan for, etc; May 1942, p. 199; 
Jan. 1943 pp. 22-24. 
Re-editing old films to make uew ones: Jan., 1943, p. 24 
Responsibility for: who should do it, and why: Feb., 1943, 
pp. 62-64. 
Splicing: how to do it: April, 1943, p. 140. 
Transitions: their importance, various techniques, ete 
May, 1943, pp. 176, 178. 
III Equipment and accessories 
Cameras: 
precautions to be observed in purchasing; Feb., 1942, 
». 43 
value of various camera speeds, April, 1942, p, 150. 
Dark room—portable: for re-winding film to make double 
exposures, etc: May, 1943, p. 178. 
Exposures meters: importance of, use of: Oct., 1941, 
p. 350; Nov., 1941, p. 401; Nov., 1943, p. 346. 
Film cleaners: kinds, use of: April, 1942, p. 150. 
Filters: 
use of various kinds, including haze filter with Koda 
chrome: April, 1943, p. 142; Sept., 1943, p. 258; Nov., 
1943, p. 346. 
Gloves: for handling film: Sept., 1942, p. 272. 
Lenses: 
recommended for purchase with school camera: Jan 
1942, p. 33. 
tables for hyperfocal distances, lens fields, etc: May, 
1942, p. 199. 
importance of such tables: June, 1942, p. 235. 
Photofloods: 
ampere rating and use of various sizes: Dec., 1941; 
p. 438; April, 1942, p. 150. 
“Daylight blue” type: use in mixed natural and artificial 
light: Nov., 1941, p. 400; Dec., 1941, p. 438. 
mixture of photoflood and natural light; why to avoid: 
Nov., 1941, p. 400; Nov., 1943, p. 346, 
over-loading of electrical circuit, checking of fuses, etc: 
Dec. 1941, p. 438. 
References to literature on the subject: Nov., 1941, p. 401 
Sound recording equipment: cost of: Sept., 1942, p. 272 
Summary of equipment and accessories needed for general 
school ‘film production: Oct., 1941, p. 350. 
Titling devices: Oct., 1943, p. 300. 
Tripods: 
essential need for and use of : Oct., 1941, p. 350; May, 


1942. p. 199. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Donald A. Eldridge, Secretary 
to the Board of Admissions of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, has asked to be relieved of 
the responsibility of continuing the monthly Question 
Box he has been conducting. His work on a PhD. at 
Yale University is consuming all of his additional time. 
Your editor wishes to thank Don for the splendid 
help that he has given. 

Captain Godfrey Elliott, who will conduct the 
Question Box again after the war is over, is now 
stationed with the Training Aids Division of the 
Army Air Forces in New York City. 











tripod triangle: how to make or buy one: Sept., 1942 
p. 272. . 
War's effect on supply of equipment: Jan., 1942, p. 33 
IV Film stock 
Color film: 
filters, types and uses: Nov., 1941, p. 400; Nov., 1943 
p 346 
interior use of: Nov., 1941, p. 400; Nov., 1943, p. 346 
titles made with color film: Oct., 1943, p. 300 
Processing: 
duplicate scenes, where same scene is to be used 
different parts of same picture: Feb., 1942, p, 73 
prints (copies): cost and sources: May, 1942, p. 199 
lypes of film 
black and white, color: characteristics and limitations of 


each; reversal compared with negative, advantages 


and disadvantages of each: Oct., 1941, p. 351; Nov., 


1941, p. 400; June, 1942 p. 237; Nov., 1943, p. 346 
Smm. compared with 16mm: thier relative cost and 
effectiveness: March, 1942, p. 113. 
Sub-standard or “cut rate” film: cautions in use of 
June, 1942, p. 235 


War’s effect on supply: how to get it: Jan., 1942, p. 33: 


Jan., 1943, p. 22; Nov., 1943, p. 344. 

Weston speeds of Kodachrome, orthochromatic, pan 
chromatic, etc: Nov., 1941, p. 400, 

Work print: defined; its uses and cost: Sept., 1942, 


p. 272. 


V Organization and operation of school film projects 
Contests: all schools eligible: Mar., 1942, p, 113. 
Exchange agencies: for exchange of ideas and films 

Feb., 1942, p. 73. 
Organization of production personnel: fixing responsibili 
ties, division of labor, etc: Feb., 1943. p- 62. 
supervision and guidance: Feb., 1943, p. 62 
training and practice in techniques of production; 
how to organize training courses: March, 1943, pp 
i00, 108. 
Pre-requisites: equipment, financing. administration: Oct., 
1941, p. 350. 
Public relations films 
detailed suggestions on planning, writing, subject 
matter, filming, presentation, etc: Feb. 1943, pp. 62-64 
advice for the novice: March, 1942, p. 113. 
References to literature on the subject: Nov., 1941, p. 401; 
Feb., 1942, p. 73; June, 1942, p. 235; March, 1943, p. 100 
Subjects for films: 
Exchange of ideas: Feb., 1942, p. 73. 
Selecting idea for a first film: June, 1942, p. 235 
Re-editing old films to make new composite films 
Jan. 1943, p. 24 
lerminology: 
definition of synopsis, continuity, scenario, script: Jan., 
1942, p. 33. 
of scene: Sept., 1942, p. 272 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Visual Aids are more effective 





With Brilliant 
RADIANT SCREENS 


For both teachers and students, all types of 
visual aids are more efficient when projected 
on Radiant Screens with their remarkable 
Hy-Flect Glass Beaded Surface. Details show 
up more sharply. Black and white projec- 
tions of motion pictures and slides are 
clearer, more contrasting. Colors stand out 
more vividly. Student interest and attention 
are definitely increased. The difference be- 
tween Radiant Screens and makeshift screens 
is startling. Every user of visual aids should 


get the complete story. 


Radiant Screens offer many Exclusive Features 


The model EC Wall and Ceiling Screen illus- 
trated above has been used with outstanding 
success in a large number of universities, 
schools and training centers. The new light- 
weight, stream-lined metal housing protects 


the sturdy, pliant Hy-Flect surface. Special 


‘'The Army Uses Training Films’’ 
A Valuable Manual for all Teachers 
The U. S. Army has permitted 
Radiant to publish a new manual 
on training with films. The mate 
rial is based on actual training ex 
perience—and is humorously illus- 
trated. Sent FREE to all Educators 
who request it on school letter- 
heads. 


Nd tteu 


RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION. 


i | | ok 


two-way hanger for both wall and ceiling sus- 
pension. Radiant’s special surface treatment 
minimizes edge curling and sagging. Heavy 
duty construction insures longer, satisfactory 
life. Heavy duty metal tripods available where 


permanent installation is not feasible. 


Can You Get Radiant 
Screens Now? 


The complete Radiant line of 
metal screens is available in lim- 
ited quantities to essential users 
who obtain WPB approval of 
their applications. Others may 
obtain their choice of the full line 
of Radiant Non-Metal Screens. 
For complete details write today 





for new Radiant Catalog. 


The Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
1145 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me FREE copy of the new 
complete, illustrated Radiant Screen Catalog. 


iddress 


City ; — ewer re er 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name aera ‘ ‘ re rare | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
aud 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


TYPEWRITTEN Use RADIO-MATS (Reguior Size) 
MESSAGES or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x2” 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














(Concluded from page 26) 


VI _ Script-writing, scenarios, etc. 
Definition of terms: script, scenario, synopsis, continuity 
Jan. 1942, p. 33; of scene: Sept. 1942, p. 272 
Organization and preparation of subject matter, in de 
tail: Feb., 1943, p. 63. 
Sample sequences: April, 1942, pp. 149-50; Fet 19453, 
p. 63. 
Script clerk’s records: May, 1942, p. 199 
Titles: Oct., 1943, p. 300 
VII Sound films 
Cost of adding sound to 16mm. film: Dec., 1941, p. 438 
Cost itemized and further discussed: Dec., 1943, p. 394 
Cost of 16mm. sound recording equipment: Sept. 1942, 
p. 272. 
Methods of recording: discs, direct, etc.: Feb., 1942, p 
Mar., 1942, p. 113; Dec., 1943, p. 394 
References to literature on subject: Dec.. 1941, p. 438; 
Dec., 1943, p. 394. 
VIII Techniques 
Blackboards: how to overcome troublesome reflections 
Nov., 1941, p. 400. 
Color photography: use of camera, lighting, et Nov.. 
1943, p. 346. 
“Dolly” shots: how to improvise: Jan., 1942, | 


/ 


2 


Duplicating scenes: how to make duplicate scenes for 
use in different parts of same picture: Feb., 1942, p. 73 

Exposure meter: use of: Nov., 1941, pp. 400-1; Nov., 
1943, p. 346. 

Films: characteristics of various types and special tecl 
niques required for their use: (See IV, Film stock, 

above.) 

Film wastage: how to plan for: May, 1942, p. 199; Feb., 

1943, p. 63. 


Filters: use of: April, 1943, p. 142; Sept., 1943. p. 258: 
Nov., 1943, p. 346 
Lenses: 
importance of lens fields, hypertocal distances, ¢t 
June, 1942, p. 235. 
References to literature on the subject: May, 1942. 
p. 199. 


Lighting: selection of proper lights and applicatio: 
principles of good lighting: Nov., 1941, p. 400; De 
1941, p. 438; April, 1942, p. 150; Nov., 1943, p. 346 
References to literature on techniques: (See references 
under V. Organization and operation of school fil 
projects. ) 
Special effects: 
fade-ins, fade-outs, wipes, dissolves, double exposures 
etc: how to add after processing: Dec., 1941, p. 438 
how to film them: June, 1942, p. 235; May, 1943 
pp. 176, 178. 
their use and value in making transitions: May, 1943 
pp. 176, 178. 
Splicing: basic principles of process: April, 1943, p. 14 
Slow motion photography: April, 1942, p. 150 
Titles: October, 1943, p. 300. 
Training and practice in techniques: March, 1943, pp 
100, 108; Nov., 1943, p. 346. 
Transitions: (See special effects, above.) 
Tripod: importance and use of: Oct., 1941, p. 350; May, 
1942, p. 199. 
DA. E 


The Educational Screen 


Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D.., Editor 


A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY AND COMPRE- 
HENSION DIFFICULTIES OF SOUND 
MOTION PICTURES 


Investigator: Jor PARK \bstract of doctoral thesis com 
pleted for degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University 
of Michigan. 

Purpose: To determine the vocabulary and comprehension 
difficulties of sound motion pictures. 


Introduction 


1 


Since it would have been impossible to follow all the 


lines of inquiry opened up by the problem it was decided 


to limit the investigation and endeavor ta find answers to 
the following specific questions: 


l. Is the vocabulary burden of classroom sound motion 
pictures excessively heavy 

2. Is the average sentence length of the sentences used in 
the verbal accompaniment to classroom films too long? 
\uthors of investigations on the vocabulary burden of 

textbooks often had made a word count or an analysis of 

sentence length but seldom had they gone into the prob 
lem of how well pupils understood the material presented 
in the textbooks. In this investigation it was decided to go 
further, by means of tests, than these authors had gone 
and to find out what difficulties pupils actually encountered 
and the influence of these difficulties on comprehension 

This led to the inclusion of the following questions 

3. Do pupils believe that if easier words were used they 
would understand the films any better: 

4. Do pupils recognize the supposedly difficult (infre 
quently used) words presented in the verbal accom 
paniments to films? 

5. What is the relationship of pupil opinion of vocabulary 
difficulty and difficulty as measured by vocabulary tests 
containing the infrequently used words which appear 
in the sound track: 

6. Do children learn vocabulary from the presentation 

of sound films? 

Is the meaning of difficult words clarified in the verbal 

accompaniment to sound films: 


~ 


Che issue of interest, its bearing upon and its relationship 
to vocabulary burden led to the addition of the following 
three questions 

8. Are pupils interested in didactic sound films? 

9. What is the relationship between pupil interest i: 

viewing films and the vocabulary burden of films 


10. What is the relationship of interest in films to gait 


in vocabulary? 

Because it was expected from the data obtained to be 
able to compare the vocabulary burden of films with as 
sociated comprehension difficulties, it seemed wise to in 
clude questions 11 through 18. 

11. How well acquainted are children with the content 

films before viewing them? 

12. Does the viewing of a film give pupils a better under 
standing of the topic involved than they have had 
before 

13. Do children learn content from viewing film 

14. What is the relationship of pupil opinion of vocabulary 
difficulty and gain in content? 

15. What is the relationship of sentence length of verbal 
accompaniments to gain in knowledge of content 

16. What is the relationship of the mean vocabulary feve« 
of films to gain in knowledge of subject matter? 

17. What is the relationship of pupil interest in films to 
gain in knowledge of content? 

18. What is the relationship (correlation) between vocabu 
lary difficulty encountered by pupils and gain 1 
knowledge of centent: 


(Continued on page 36) 
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JUST RELEASED! RCA’S EXCITING AND 
INSPIRING NEW EDUCATIONAL FILM... 








Available to schools at NO CHARGE 
except regular transportation costs! 


Fast-moving, action-packed, authentic... plenty of human interest. too, as it 
tells the story of how two young radio “hams” are transformed by the Army 
Signal Corps and the Navy into valuable members of Uncle Sam’s great fighting 
team. Write for booking date TODAY... use the coupon below. 





NOTE! Other RCA 16 mm. Sound Films available at transportation cost only are ““TELEVISION”’: 
SE how the famous U. S. Army Signal AIRWAVES’: “UNSEEN WORLDS’ ’—the story of the Electron Microscope; “ELECTRONS on PARADE” 
Corps teaches young Americans to use Radio Receiving Tubes at Work. Write for booking dates. 
radio and electronic communications equip- 


ment under stress of typical battle,conditions. Keep on backing the attack! Buy More War Bonds! 





SE how radio communication enables our S FF how the world’s best Navy develops S FE the vital part radio and electronic 
reconnaissance planes to : locate en top-not¢ h radio operators through an equipment play in co-ordinating the 


emy targets so they can be destroyed by our intensive training program in the classroon vork of our land, sea and air forces during 


batteries on land and sea or by bombers. n the field and aboard Dp difficult amphibious operations. 














- ° i a ee 7 
Mail the coupon now for your booking date! | gaccotional Dept, 61H | 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 
l 
| We would like to show RCA’s new l6mm. | 
| Sound Picture “Radio At War” on or about: | 
| I 
| Date Here | 
| I 
| Name and Title I 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT—RCA VICTOR DIVISION a otal 
| 
| City State — | 
) We are also interested in a booking date for | 
| please check) “‘Television”’ [ “Airwaves” () | 
| “Unseen Worlds” 0 “Electrons on Parade” () | 


CAMDEN, N. J. Won scum sams lla id ise ie th aanadea eaitatacea tala aaa ol 
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The Educational Screen 


The Siterature in Visual Gnstruction 


A Monthly Digest 


UTILIZATION 


How to Use Audio-Visual Aids: Part I. Films, Filmstrips 
and Lantern Slides—Elizabeth Goudy and Lt. Francis W. 
Noel, USNR—Business Education World, 24:144 November. 
1943. 

Two basic reasons underlying the poor use of educational 
films by teachers are, first, that there is a carry-over from the 
entertainment film that suggests that films are a novelty and 
do not involve any participation or follow-up on the part of 
the observers; and secondly, that the setting up of a film pro 
jector and the darkening of the room often involves such 
a change in the usual classroom routine that it is regarded 
as a diversion. 

A pattern of use is suggested in the articles as useful in 
promoting good teaching technique: the pattern includes teacher 
preparation, class preparation, utilization and follow-up in 
which the students participate during the three latter stages 
A very practical and sound teaching illustration is given in con- 
nection with the use of a film on the use of the typewriter 


How to Use Audio-Visual Aids: Part 2. Flat Pictures, 
Charts, Posters, Blackboard, Field Trips—Elizabeth Goudy 
and Lt. Francis W. Noel, USNR—B&usiness Education World, 
24:201 December, 1943. 

The pattern of use suggested in the preceding article 
should be applied to the use of other types of teaching aids 
that are very helpful to good learning. Flat pictures may be 
selected and mounted with student assistance. One technique 
would be to display a series of pictures singly on a bulletin 
board, so that each picture receives adequate attention. Small 
pictures should be projected. 

Practical experiences with charts and graphs are recom 
mended, as an organizational chart of the class or a flow chart 
of steps in some process. As for posters, they can serve a 
useful purpose in pointing out good work habits for com- 
mercial students, especially if they use some humor in making 
the point. 

Helpful hints are then given on the use of blackboard and _ the 
school journey. 


Films Aid Learning—Carolyn Nunn, Los Angeles County 
teacher and Mrs. Laura E. Jones, Supt.—Siterra Educational 
News, December, 1943. p.11. 

A group of second and third graders was shown a film 
on the motor police. Some preparation had been made by th« 
listing of questions that might be answered in the picture, 
as the teacher had not previewed it. After the showing, 
there was a discussion of what had been seen and the film 
was shown a second time to help answer further questions 
which came up during the follow-up. 

Booklets, charts and rules were developed as the result of 
this interest in the police service. Dramatic play came into 
the study and the children measured part of the playground 
to illustrate trafic rules and proper habits 


Films Stimulate Discussion—William S. Hockman, Lake 
wood Presbyterian Church, Lakewood, Ohio—/nt’l Journal 
of Religious Education, 20:8 December, 1943. 

Film-forums were held during the summer with the com- 
bined intermediate and high school students at this religious 
Fifteen minutes were allowed at each session fo 
Some films were found to be more. provocative 


school. 
discussion. 
than others. Among the most successful were: “It’s the 
Brain that Counts” a (a WCTU anti-alcohol film) ; ‘Peoples 
of Canada,” “Toward Unity” and others. 
The author concludes that films are useful for discussion, but: 
“There is a tendency for our audiences to have the readiness 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 
New York University Film Library 


of spectators rather than the readiness of learners. They tend 
to be passive, and in the mood for entertainment, rather than 
to be active and in the mood for inquiry and critical thought 
This means that before the film is shown the audience must 
be managed in such a way as to lower its passivity and in 
crease its alertness and mood for thought and inquiry. If this 
is not done, what would have been an educational experienc: 
will turn out to be just another picure show.” 
The Three R’s Go to War—Major Paul A, Witty and 
Captain Wendell W. Cruze—Progressive Education, 20 :365 
December, 1943. 


No small portion of the success of the army’s program 


to teach reading quickly and efficiently to the illiterate e1 
listed men has been the use of specially prepared filmstrips 
that build up a vocabulary based on concrete, common ex 


periences 


A Cooperative Community Program at Manzanar ((al.) 
Education for Victory, 2: no. 10, November 15, 1943 
The report of a project in vacation-time community educa- 
tion is described for the Manzanar Relocation Center where 
f 


people of Japanese ancestry are housed. In a population « 
10,000 hemmed into a mile square area, crowded living condi 
tions provided a play problem especially during the summer 
vacation. 

Schools in the community are used for various out-of-school 
groups and during the summer a program of all phases of 
education and recreation was developed for children as well as 
adults. Exhibits showing fine arts, science materials and war 
posters were prepared and were satisfactorily used in reaching 
adults, regardless of their educational background or knowledge 
of English. The report of the entire project credits the use of 
visual aids as an important contribution to the success of the 
program 


RADIO 


FM Radio and the Schools—James Lawrence Fly, Chair 

man, FC( VELA. Journal, 32:269 December, 1943 

\ summary of the official regulations regarding the alloca 
tion of FM channels for educational purposes. The five chan 
nels over the nation can accommodate all educational bodies 
that apply. The five are among the choicest channels i 
the spectrum; they adjoin the 35 channels set aside for com 
inercial broadcasting. But unless educators make use of thes« 
channels it will not be possible to keep them open, as ther: 
is too much pressure from commercial sources. 


FM Radio in San Francisco Schools—James C. Morgan 
station KALW—School Executive 63:20 December, 1943 
\ description of the broadcasting program now under way 


in San Francisco. 


Tracy, Superman et Al Go to War—John K. Hutchens 

Vew York Times Magazine, November 21, 1943. p. 14 

\ description of the kinds of programs to which America’s 
children aged 7 and up, are listening to from 5 o’clock on every 
week night. Most of the programs are serials, and the heroes 
have all been going through daring war exploits 

The article gives something of radio’s point of view in the 
planning and execution of children’s programs. There is some 
history of serials on the air, and then a list of the highly 
qualified persons who are now in charge on the major networks 


of the programs suited to child audiences. Miss Josette Frank of 


the Child Study Association, for example, serves as consultant 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Eight hundred and eighty-eight lighted pictures 
comprise the Jam Handy Kit-set on Basic Elec- 
tricity. Each picture “‘talks to the eye”’ presenting 
information quickly and clearly. These 888 illustra- 
tions—drawings, photographs, diagrams, arranged 
in 12 slidefilms—help teach basic principles of elec- 
tricity vividly and thoroughly. 


Fundamentals of Electricity (PIT 101) is composed 
of lighted pictures, photographs, cross-sections, 
drawings and diagrams. This set of 1,581 pictures 
is correlated with Government PIT Training Out- 
line 101—matching an appropriate slidefilm with 
each section of the Outline. 


Such slidefilms help teachers carry heavy teach- 
ing loads and still do an excellent job of teaching 
—good teaching plus effective visualization equals 
success in getting understanding throughout the 
classroom. 


Easy to use, technically correct and authoritative, 
these slidefilms provide a complete step by step 


Which One You Teach 


Here is a JAM HANDY Slidefilm 
Kit-set to help you 
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visual explanation of electrical principles. 


Try these slidefilms in your classes: you may prove 
for yourself without charge, the value of either of 
these Jam Handy Kit-sets. Whether you are teach- 
ing Basic Electricity or Fundamentals of Electricity, 
mail the coupon below to learn how you can have 
a free ten day trial of the pictures you want in 
your classroom. 


| THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, Inc. B y 
| 2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 

| Please send without obligation full details on how I may 

| try out in my classroom: 

| Basic Electricity Slidefilm Kit-set 

| Fundamentals of Electricity Slidefilm Kit-set (PIT 101) 

| Please enter our order for the Basic Electricity Slidefilm 

| Kit-set of 888 pictures at $45.75 f.o.b. Detroit. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


tricity Slidefilm Kit-set of 1,581 pictures at $73.25 f.o.b. 
Detroit. 


Name 
Position 
School 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please enter our order for the Fundamentals of Elec- | 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
Address | 
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NEW VICTOR 
16mm SOUND PROJECTORS 


Now available to Schools! 
Delivery 60 to 90 days. 


from 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 
Attention: Ray Swank 
614 North Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 
(Send for our big, new 16mm sound film catalog) 








on the production of several serials. She is quoted as follows: 
“T was never concerned that serials were terrifying. It 
was simply that they weren’t good enough. Any good 
program, per se, is educational.” 

The children’s serial, it is concluded, is harmless and often 
better than that. The writer then summarizes the kinds of 
programs that are preferred at different age levels: fantasies 
for the young ones and serials for those above 10. In a recent 
survey, children in 29 cities were asked to list their preferences. 
The Lone Ranger was tops for the 8-10-year group and the 
next seven in their preferences were adult programs. Boys of 
11 to 12 ranked Lone Ranger low: girls at that age mentioned 
no children’s programs, but preferred Mr. District Attorney, 
Aldrich Family, Bob Hope, and others, 

A significant trend in broadcasting for young people is men- 
tioned in the Voice of Democracy program on Sunday after- 
noons, given by Youth-builders for 10-16 year olds, in which 
children within that age range discuss current problems. 

The radio specialists agree that American radio is not serv- 
ing children best, and Miss Frank believes that we can only 
do so by offering programs on a juvenile level, with artistic 
integrity but containing also those elements of excitement, sus- 
pense, even horror and slapstick comedy which they so strongly 
demand. 


GRAPHS 


How to Make Graphs—lau! V. West, New York University 
—Nation’s Schools, 32:56 December, 1943. 


Instructions with appropriate illustrations for making line 


and bar graphs. No consideration is given to the pictorial type 
of graph. The article does give some basic information and 
should be very useful in assuring the proper interpretation of 
statistics in graphic form. 


PERIODICALS 


Sight and Sound, October, 1943. British Film Institute, 

London. 

In “The First Ten Years” (p. 56), Oliver Bell of the 
British Film Institute reviews the history of that organiza- 
tion and its present activities. The Institute was established 
as the result of a report made to the British Institute of 
Adult Education on ‘The Film in National Life’, in which 
some kind of national film institute was recommended. 
Finances for this organization were proposed from the 
charity contribution tax that is levied on all Sunday movies, 
and is administered by the Privy Council. 

The British Film Institute’s governing body is made up 
of 3 representatives of the cinema industry, three of the 
educational world and three of the general public. The 
present chairman is Sir William Brass, M.P. The activities 
of the Institute include: serving as a clearing house of in- 
formation on all subjects connected with the cinema; publi- 
cation of a monthly Film Bulletin, in which theatrical films 
are appraised for suitability for young audiences, and teacher 
committees evaluate new educational films. As for the use 
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of films in schools, the Institute does not deny the value of 
other types of visual aids, but recommends films only when 
and as they are judged the most suitable medium Che 
Institute has attempted to direct educational thought tron 
“whether” to “how to use films.” 


A ten-year plan for school administration of audio-visual 
aids has been proposed to the Board of Education Che 
Institute also publishes listings of films on various subjects 
and advises on programming where requested 

Growing out of its responsibility for selecting films t 
preserve the history and art of the motion picture mediun 
for the National Film Library, the Institute has promoted 
the film appreciation movement. From the films in the 
archives, a course has been prepared to give information and 
to develop an appreciation for the cinema. These films ar 
circulated to schools teaching film appreciation. 

“The Cinema in Latin America” (p.58) by Ramon del 
Castello tells the inside story of the motion picture in 
dustry in the Latin American countries. Attendance at 
movies there has been estimated at 40 million a week 
Most of the subjects shown are made in Hollywood, and the 
native productions come from Argentina and Mexico—-the 
latter producing films of high artistic merit. In the bitter 
rivalry between the two countries the Hollywood movi 
makers have shown preference for Mexico by the method 
in which they ration raw stock, loan out film stars and so 
on, This is due to the de ided pro- \xis bias ot the \rgen- 
tine movie industry and to the fact that Nazi films and 
Spanish Fascist films continue to be shown there, wit! 
official sanction. 

The influence of Hollywood films on Latin America: 
life can be noted in various ways. On the one hand Ameri 
can movies have helped in the emancipation of women: 
on the other they have helped to fan racial intolerance: 
where none had existed previously, as in Brazil, An inter 
esting point is made of the fact that the people prefer t 
Kear an English sound track, with superimposed Spanis! 
or Portuguese titles instead of the Spanish sound track that 
was formerly used 

“An Experiment in Pupil Appraisal” by Andrew W. Pat 
erson (p.70) describes a study in evaluation using children’s 
own reactions as a basis for judging films and their ef 
fectiveness. . 

The study was carried on with six films shown between 
September and January (pupil age-level not indicated) 
and the criteria for evaluation were those of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education, “Pupil’s Film Appraisal! 
Form.” 


Some of the questions asked on this form are: record 
the main facts of the films in the order in which they 
appear; would you like to know more about this subiect: 
Which part of the film would you like to have repeated 
Which part is most uninteresting to you? most amusing 
too long- too short? too difficult? Give your general 
cpinion of the film in words; check your rating of this 
film as very good, good or poor. 4 

The six films dealt with human geography and nature 
study. The only introduction to each film was the listing 
of guide questions to direct observation to important parts 
in the film. Five or six days later, the students were given 
the appraisal form to fill out. The results are briefly de 
scribed in the article. Only a few can be mentioned here 
Questions asked by the pupils seeking additional infor 
mation were such as: What happened to the grain when 
it had been put in sacks and stored? and When do the 
trawlers leave, and in what month do they return? Where 
the pupils asked for a second showing of a film, it was 
seldom because the content had not been clear, but most 
often for the reason that the film had been very interesting 
and was worth repeating. The free expression of opinion 
by the pupils throughout the study revealed the large 
extent to which they are capable of critical discrimina- 
tion where they themselves are concerned. 

In analyzing the study, the pupils agreed that it had 
helped them to think for themselves, a desirable experience 
in education for democracy 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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‘Women At Arms” is an inspiring tribute to American 


women in their work for Victory. 





Release date January, 1944 


“Private Smith of the U.S.A.”’ The 
dramatically moving story of Mr. 
Average Citizen shedding his 
“civies’’ for Khaki is the first in 
this new series ‘‘This Is America”’ 
Release date January, 1944 





“This Is America”—our America vividly lived by “Private Smiths” in 
army camps, by women working at war jobs, by the big and little 
people of Boomtown, D. C. “This Is America” is a new intensely 
moving series of 13 films, which are for the first time being released 
in 16 MM sound films exclusively by Pictorial Films, Inc. 
Produced by R.K.O. these highly informative movies achieve their 
purpose of being educational, instructive, absorbing in interest, plus 
the final requisite—excellent entertainment. Educators and other 
informed people will agree this combination proves effective in the 
school rooms of democracy. 
“This Is America” is more than isolated motion picture shows. It’s 
the intensely moving story of our nation and its people, its leaders, 
soldiers, defense workers, farmers: for they are America. 
New releases each month. 16 MM prints available for long term lease 
for permanent film libraries, or on spot booking basis. 


Write for free brochure which illustrates each of 
the thirteen subjects, and gives complete details. 
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OF 13 16 MM 


FILMS DEPICTING THE 


N’S STORY 
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RELEASE DATES 
AND 
SYNOPSIS 


OF THE SERIES 
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Film Presents the Schools’ Case 

OW technological developments resulting from 
Hee war, and the approach of the air-age is mak- 
ing, and will increasingly make new demands upon 
the schools of the Nation, is the theme of a new sound 
motion picture titled Pop Rings the Bell, which will 
be shown nationwide to special groups of tax-payers, 
Civic societies, service clubs, parent-teachers organi- 
zations and others with the aim of securing better 
pay for teachers and of providing more adequate equip- 
ment and facilities for the schools in the postwar 
era. Sponsored by The National School Service In- 
stitute, this film was produced by the Jam Handy 
Organization of Detroit. 16mm. prints of this two- 
reel picture will be available for showings nationally 
in cooperation with school systems, educators, educa 
tional organizations and civic groups interested in 
bringing our schools up to the growing demands. 

Pop Rings the Bell is dedicated “To America’s 
future—the Youth of Today,” and is primarily directed 
to the American tax-payer whose dollars sustain our 
educational system, yet who so frequently fails to 
realize that teaching today is no longer a mere matter 
of text-book study and home-work assignment ; that 
technology, upon which the future so largely reiies 


demands more adequate equipment for schools and that 
the successful application and use of this modern equip- 


Top: Class in global geography—new equipment essential. 
Bottom: Teaching is no longer a mere matter of text-books. 
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ment depends largely upon skilled teachers. The film 
brings out these points, in the simple story of a typical 
school in a typical American community, whose prin- 
cipal, Mr. Forsythe, is fully alive to the new respon 
sibilities of his teaching job. The central figure in 
the story is “Pop” Gregor, the school’s custodian, 
a well-known old-timer in the town. 

Opening scenes in the principal's office on the evening 
f a “back-to-school” gathering show Mr. Forsythe 
confronted by four typical local tax-pavers who question 
the request for more school taxes, and demand reasons 
for a larger school operating budget. He presents 
the case of the school’s new and growing responsibilities 
dramatically and convincingly. “Pop” steps into this 
somewhat stormy scene to break down the viewpoint 
of the taxpayers by recalling what the Middleton School 
has done for all of them over the years. The meeting 
is the main episode in the picture, reflecting realistically 
a very common conflict of viewpoint between educator 
and tax-payer. 

The gist of Principal Forsythe’s “defense” may be 
summed up this way. Students of today face new 
problems in living and earning in the coming age oi 
air-travel, television, electronics and plastics, and it is 
up to the schools of the community to prepare them for 
the new kind of world to come. Such an educational 
program demands modern and adequate physical facili 
ties 1n classrooms and workshops, as well as highly 
qualified teachers who must be adequately paid. The 
investment in tax-dollars to improve education ~ brings 
rich rewards to every one in the community. 

The film contains impressive shots of students at 
work in the classroom, in the school shop, and in the 
domestic science department. Further information 
regarding Pop Rings the Bell and showing schedules 
can be secured from the National School Service In 
stitute, Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago, II 

LYNE S. METCALFE 


Lockheed P-38 


1 reel, 16mm sound \vailable free from Lockheed Ai 
craft Corporation, Burbank, California 

This is a vivid picturization of the newest model Light- 
ning P-38, in color, with narrative and sound accompaniment 
[t is more than a thrilling exhibit of speed, manoeuvera 
bility and tremendous climbing power of this famous 
fighter 

The film opens with scenes of pilot-training, the pig-a 
back method whereby the trainee perches in the cockpit 
behind a veteran pilot Che gadgets of the elaborate in 
strument board are explained—the plane then starts dow: 
the runway—a perfect take-off—landing-gear retracted-—ai1 
manoeuvers—guns in action Then, assuming one engine 
shot away, one propeller stops, but the other continues 
with amazing efficiency to drive the plane, to bank, to 
climb, and return safely to bass With necessary prelimi 
nary training complete, the budding pilot repeats the pet 
formance 


1 avoids what is 


The narrative is we managed, an 
perhaps the gravest error in narrative, that of talking a 
continuous stream. Numerous pauses permit the spectator 
to reflect, observe, digest both picture and narratio1 Phe 
film is carefully calculated not only to portray the merits 
and performance of Lockheed’s latest contribution to 
\merica’s war potential, but to inspire confidence in the 
minds of all who view it that American flyers are prepared 
for their high service with the utmost attention to their 
safety as well as their ultimate efficiency when the great 
moments shall come (Reviewed by N. L. G 
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The Office of War 
Information, Bureau 
of Motion Pictures 


Presents 


DITION 


; A NEW FILM OF 
7 HOLLAND 


and 


THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST & WEST INDIES 
















A Timely Film of Lasting Importance! 


THE DUTCH TRADITION is a comprehensive documentary film of our Allies, 
the people of Holland and the Indies: their background in time of peace, their 
contribution to our common fight against the Axis. It is an inspiring informa- 
tional picture of the tradition of mutual progress through mutual endeavor. 


THE DUTCH TRADITION portrays and goes 
beyond the Holland of tulips and windmills, 


cheese and wooden shoes. The film is distinctive 
for the clear presentation of the rise of modern 
Holland, its progress in industry and interna- 
tional relations. Nine times the winner of Nobel 
Prizes, the Dutch have also created something 
that is an outgrowth of their culture: a moral 
strength. That is the “Dutch Tradition’. The 
people who reclaimed large areas of farm-land 
from the sea by bloodless conquest, also con- 
tributed to the founding and growth of America 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES are presented 
in a colorful exposition of the varied peoples, 
cultures and industries of these vital islands. The 
70 million people of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Bali, 
Celebes and 3,600 smaller islands, take an active 
part in the community life. The native arts and 
crafts are pictured; also the industries of world 
strategic importance: tin, oil, rubber, rice, spices 
and quinine. 

THE NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES, still free to 
carry on the fight against the Axis, are a rich 
combination of modern industry and ancient 
island culture. Here, oil from Venezuela is re- 
fined in Aruba and Curacao; bauxite from 
Surinam supplies aluminum for planes. Dutch 
and JU. S. troops stand guard. 


UTILIZATION 


This film is a visual aid of lasting importance 
because it provides an integrated background 
for better understanding of the Netherlands and 
its international relations. This basic background, 
together with the portrayal of the Netherlands 
Fighting Forces all over the world, and the Dutch 
resistance at home, are combined in a United 
Nations film of stimulating impact. 


THE DUTCH TRADITION should be shown 
at all types of meetings and rallies to aid 
the winning of the war. It is also ideally 
suited for classroom and assembly use. 
Wherever it is shown it will contribute to 
appreciation of, and closer relations with, 
our Dutch Allies. 





G.I. 
MOVIES 


THE DUTCH 
TRADITION has 
been selected for 
use by “G.I. 
MOVIES” for the 
United States 
Armed Forces 
abroad and at 
home, 











Directed By 
JOHN FERNO 


Produced by Mr. Ferno in 
cooperation with the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau and 
The National Film Board of 
Canada. 


27 MINUTES 
lémm Sound Black & White 


BOOKINGS 


Consult your nearest distrib- 
utor of O.W.I. 16mm Films. 


SERVICE CHARGE $2.50 
SALE 


Prints may be purchased at 
$22.74 Net, F.O.B. New York 
City. Price includes mounting 
on 1200 ft. reel and can. 


Order From 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 


1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, M. Y, 


BUREAU OF MOTION PICTURES 
Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 
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Hew “FILMATIC” 


Triple-Purpose 
Film Slide Projector 









USED 
3 WAYS 


For 2x2 Slides 


2. For Single Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


3. For Double Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


Used By the Armed Forces 
* SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 


This new easier-to-operate 





projector simplifies your pro- 
jection problem in war train- 
ing and industrial education, 
Provides clearer visibility for 


ign : 

* New Nor Revwieding larger audiences. The Film- 
Driven Forced atic is built like a _ pro- 

se Air Cooled 300 fessional model—yet is easily 
Feed Capacity uP - portable. Has corrected pro- 


, Single Frame Pictures 
© Instantly Adjustable 


ludes Manumatic 
° ude Carrier 


_ and other features 


jection lens (5” f 3.5). Uses 
300, 200 or 100 watt lamp. 
Complete with switch, cord 


and custom-built carrying 





case. 


i//D NL Caine, 








STEREOPTON 





@ Forced-Air Cooled 





@ Takes up to 1000 
Watt Lamps 


@ Choice of Lenses 





@ Pre-Focus Socket Aligns 
Filament on Optical Axis 


@ All-Steel-Welded Structure 
@ Built-in Tilting Device 





@ Fully Adjustable Bellows 
Above items Are 
Available Now on 
Proper Priority for: 


Developed to meet today’s needs 
in training centers and schools. 


Cooler-operating for long 


Educational Institutions 
—Army and Navy— 


projection distances. Shows 


Maritime bases—Lend- standard stereopticon slides. 


Lease—War Industries— Has powerful but quiet high 


Government Agencies— speed motor. Three ground and 


Medical Profession, etc. polished lens furnished. 30” long 





overall. Conveniently portable. 
When writing, please address DEPT. C 


GoldE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1220 WEST MADISON STREERe CHICAGO 7, U.S.A 
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GREATEST and LATEST 
MUSICAL FEATURE IN 16MM 


JAMES STEWART - PAULETTE GODDARD 
HORACE HEIDT, his Musical Knights and 
Orchestra & Chas. Winninger 


POT 0’ GOLD 


(1941 United Artists release) 


6 SMASHING SONG HITS— 26 minutes 
ASTOR PICTURES CORP. 


130 W. 46 ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


(Continued from page 28) 


Finally it was considered advisable to include two other 
questions to which the data gathered in connection with the 
other questions might help give an answer. These tw: 
questions were 
19. Do pupils believe a class discussion or a study period 

would enable them to understand films better? 
20. Is the wide grade span for sound films usually recom 
mended by producers justifiable? 


Procedure 

The data gathered to answer these questions were 
gleaned from a careful analysis of the verbal accompani- 
ments to the films (word count, and analysis of sentences 
and the administration of especially constructed tests to 
640 pupils from 22 classes ranging in grade levels from 
four through twelve. The pupils were selected from three 
schools located in Evansville, Indiana. The pupils may be 
said to be of average intelligence and having average edu 
cational opportunities 


The eight sound classroom films used in the study were 


the Erpi films: Theory of Flight, Problems of Flight. Sus 
fish, Growth of Cities, Westward Movement. Chik ra 
( hina 

Conclusions 


In so far as these data were idequate and accurate 
following conclusions seem valid 


1. Only a minority of the pupils believe that easic 


would make ilms easier to understand 

2. All ot the children do not know all the difficult words 
Chey do learn some of these difficult words from view- 
ing a film once Che lower grades made the most gait 
in vocabulary. Pupils are more likely to lear 
vords that are illustrated or defined in the films 
W ords on whicl the Various 2Troups participating 
this investigation made the most improvement 


I 


trom the upper levels ot Chorndike list rather that 


trom the low 

4. Pupil interest in films rrresponds rather 
mean vocabulary level of films Interest in films ane 
gain in vocabulary re apparently not closely related 
Interest in films and gain in content are close 
lated 

5. Children gain a tair understanding of films 
viewing They seem to lear content of films Chis 
is particularly true for the lower erades 

6. There is apparently i close relationship bet, 
sentence length in films and gain in knowledge 
subject matter being presented Likewise there 1s a 
close relationship between mean vocabulary leve! 
films and gain in knowledge of content. 
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Ten Years of Service to the School Field 


‘ ; With the Finest in 16mm Sound 
ome of the Outstanding 
GUTLOHN 16mm. Sound Films FEATURES and SHORTS 


Recently Released! 





GUTLOHN selected and approved Films have won the 
THE STORY OF THE VATICAN confidence of teachers and administrators throughout the 


nation. 
* 


Frank Buck's JUNGLE CAVALCADE Whether for classroom or auditorium use, grade school or 
college, GUTLOHN motion pictures meet individual re- 


* 
quirements for subject matter and audience appeal. 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES Features . 
We wish to thank the many educators through whose kind 
id cooperation we have been able to maintain a high standard 
DR. CHRISTIAN Features of service. 
* ee 
A new low price will shortly be announced on the 
IT STARTED WITH EVE “STRUGGLE TO LIVE SERIES” an outstanding group of 
* scientific films. 
RIDE "EM COWBOY ni 
* Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 


PLAYMATES “WY, lise F Lutlold Suc. 


LOOK WHO'S LAUGHING SEECEEETEED 2000 Pip 4 
25 West 45th Street Dept. E-1 New York 19, N. Y. 




















7. The vocabulary burden of films does not seem exces ocabulary burden of a film and in turn related teach- 
sively heavy. The vocabulary of some films could ing value 
however, be reduced in the interests of learning Films contain words which are difficult for pupils. 
8. The sentences used by the narrators in verbal a [he number does not appear to be great. However, a 
companiments seem long and probably should b simplification of vocabulary in certain films, where a 
shortened where feasibl sacrifice of meaning will not result, would appear wise, 
9. Pupils seem to think that further study and class dis 4. The sentence length of the verbal accompaniments to 
cussion on films would lead to a better understanding films seem long Children learn most from films with 
10. The grade placement recommendations of producet short sentences. 
does not seem to be too wid 5. If it is the desire to teach a word, the word should be 


-_ ‘ : ] 1] rate 
[These conclusions have certain inferences for tea¢ : illustrated. 


These are: 






Films contain many words not known by pupils hese 0 > 
words, wherever it seems advisable, should be explain ee 
and defined for children This of course presuppos AUDIOFILM STUDIO 
that teachers will preview films before showing tl Se 

2. Pupil inte rest seems close ly relate d to the mean vocabt PRIZE MOVIE IDEA CONTEST 
lary burden of a film If pupils show a disinterest 11 = A 
film it may be due to its vocabulary being too difficult you may wlan $50 00 and wide 
Pupils believe that further study and class discussio , publicity 
would give them a better understanding of the films For the Film Outline selected by our Production Staff 
Teac Ts should h ore I a F r films to classroon ° : 
no 7 —" ; hepa : a ANY member of the teaching profession may 
WOrkK and use 1¢m as eaching ae 1c 7a SSTOO!I - a ‘ 
nial pee its gal sf p Ragnar gine Seba ting gir seiner enter their outline for a movie to be pro- 


Le ee ae a SRE Hem duced by Audiofilm Studio for school showing 
“ai curricular or non-curricular in sub- 

4, Reliance upon pupil belief of cabula urdel seen B 2 P 
at : SUBJ ECT stance. It will be judged on wide 
appeal, long term value, originality and production 








5. The wide grade placement of films seems justifiabl tig 
feasibility. 
Hints, to producers. Rules: 
1. Films with long sentences and a heavy vocabulary burdet M Give a DETAILED OUTLINE of a movie you would like 
are the films from which pupils seem to learn the least most to see made for the school screen. It may become a 
» | ; Pres ree hil ae es reality. 
+ smnereas appears tO De Magner Where the vocenuM @ Only one will be selected from this contest. You may send 
burden is not too heavy. Children learn most from the more than one idea. 
1 S 1 ch 1 are S ‘Tes ( ( ] lav< 
oo in which ~ . ar a ; inter : te land w 4 h ha Address: 1614 Washington Street 
Tr a oc : “dens he use of the meal 
stoi “it n N Ca some hoa en l Vancouver, Washington 
vocaDulary 1s suggestec as a mnicaNs rT e€cKIng ! 
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Now Available in 16MM Sound Film 





Acclaimed by American critics 
and theatre audiences as 


a Sale price $66.50 ~ 


ONE OF THE GREAT BATTLE 
PICTURES OF THE WAR 


ee Desert Victory is a British docu- 


mentary sound film made under 
fire. It captures the full impact of 
modern warfare, and dramatically 
records the British Eighth Army’s 
smashing victory at El Alamein and 
its triumphant 1300 mile advance 
across the desert to Tripoli. 


Desert Victory shows how the Royal 
Engineers went ahead to clear the 
deadly mines, the vital part the Gen- 
eral Sherman tanks played and how 
the infantry, the armored divisions, 
and the air force worked together 
to shatter Rommel’s best Panzer 
troops. 


Produced by 26 battle photogra- 
phers and six officers, Desert Victory 
cost the lives of four cameramen, 
while seven were wounded and six 
captured. 


Progress and tactics of the battle 
are shown by means of maps and 
commentators. 


Rental $2.50 ° 62 mins. 


Many other films available, including four new features: 


SILENT VILLAGE 
1 WAS A FIREMAN 


WORLD OF PLENTY 
BEFORE THE RAID 


WRITE FOR CATALOG, FILMS OF BRITAIN AT WAR 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 





Pla 


za, New York 20, N. Y 


Avenue, Chicago 1] i 
San Francisco 11 


e Street, Hc 


CONSULATE 
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News an 


Northwest Panels on Visual Education 


The Idaho Conference of the Northwest Society 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development, which 
was held at Lewiston State Normal School Octo- 
“Util 
zation of Visual Education,” in which visual educa 


ber 26 and 27, included a Panel on the topic 


tors from several Northwest states participated 

The recommendations drawn up by the group are 
summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) Wider use of the simpler audio-visual aids. 

2) Endorsement of the Mckow1 
“Although there are departments « 


statement of 


Ll, 


and Roberts: 
and courses in, audio-visual instruction, yet in its 
applied form it is not a subject separate from the 
other subjects of the curriculum. Like composition. 
it has no content of its own. It permeates all in 
struction.” 

(3) Appointment of a director of audio-visual 
aids in each school system. 

(4) Only methods of good teaching and careful 
preparation be recognized. 

(5) Courses in audio-visual instruction at the pre 
service level or, at least, use of audio-visual aids in 
teaching subject matter courses, or instruction 1n 
their utilization in established methods courses 

(6) Use of the motion picture as a teaching tool 

not a fad or frill to be used as entertainment 

(7) Development of larger collections of basic 
materials for an audio-visual program by both cen 
tral visual aids libraries and individual school 
systems. 

(8) Reports to the community and parents par 
ticularly on use of audio-visual aids in the schools 

(9) Listing of appropriate audio-visual aids it 
bibliographies of curricular materials. 

A similar Panel was conducted at the Western 
Washington Conference of the Society, November 
l and 2 in Seattle. 


duplicated those adopted at the Idaho Conference 


Their recommendations largely 


In addition, however, it was recommended that the 
State Department of Public Instruction appoint a 
state committee to supervise and develop audio- 
visual aids in education, as leadership is essential 
to a well balanced and coordinated state wide pro 
eram for visual teaching. 


Projector Requirements Proposed by Teachers 


To aid equipment manufacturers in the productior 
of the type of school projectors which will be meeded 
when the war is won, the British Film Institute called 
together a group of practicing English teachers, edu 
cation authorities and members of film advisory com 
mittees to consider and formulate suggestions as to the 
characteristics which school projectors should possess 
The conference was of the opinion that three distinct 
types of apparatus are necessary for use in schools and 
other educational establishments: (1) a silent projector 
for general classroom use, but capable of being used 

(2) 


also in large lecture rooms; (2) a sound machine of 
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semi-portable type for use in classrooms, lecture rooms 
and small halls; (3) a sound machine of larger dim 
ensions for semi-permanent installation in a projection 
room of a large hall 

Features of projectors which came under discussion 
included: controls, mechanical noise, portability, run 
ning speed, intermittent drive, threading, inching de 
vice, focussing, framing, still device, light output, pilot 
light, transformer, reverse, rewind, levelling and tilting, 
trip device, accessibility, accessories, lubrication, and 
spools. 

\n 8-page pamplet containing this information in 
condensed form titled “The Design of Projectors for 
Educational Purposes,’ has been issued by The British 
institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


State Depcriment Plans Post-War Film Education 


The December 4th issue of Wotton Picture Herald 
reported on the plans which the United States De 
partment of State is considering for the use of films 
in the post-war education of the peoples of oceupied 
Kurope and enemy territories. There are indications 
in Washington that there probably will be a permanent 
film official appointed to function under the Secretary 
of State, who would be concerned with both the com 
mercial entertainment film and special, Government 
financed, educational pictures. Such films as those or 
health, medical care, child care, nutrition, agriculture, 
home and factory construction, would be particularly 
needed to aid in the rehabilitation of Europe 

The motion picture industry, it was indicated, would 
produce the films suggested by the State Department 
and the department would handle the distribution 
through diplomatic film attaches stationed in the various 
countries. This may be accomplished through expansion 
of the work of the Department’s present Division of 
Cultural Relations and the attaches now abroad, or, 


perhaps, an entirely new film organization would be 


set up. 

Ralph Turner, assistant to Charles RK. Thompson, 
chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, has re 
turned from London, where he spent two months 


conferring with British officials and other United 
Nations leaders for the preparation of a special report 
on post-war education. This report will be part cf a 
general survey the department is making of cultural 
media for the post-war period. 

The recent appointment of Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean of the School of Education of Leland Stanford 
University, as a special adviser on educational recor 
] 


struction, is a further step in the development of the 


government's contemplated visual education program 


New Company May Take Over CIAA Film Work 


\ new, non-profit organization, Hemisphere Films, 
Inc., has been formed by Nelson Rockefeller to take 
over the functions of the motion picture bureau of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs should that 


agency be abolished by the Government. Such action is 
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Teachers Luke the 


SIMPLICITY 





OF THE 


CHALLENGER 
SCREEN 


Now Again Available 
in Limited 2uantily 
DA-LITE mountings are strong, sturdy and simple 


to operate. The DA-LITE GLASS BEADED surface 


stays pliable and white. You have a wide selection 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


of screen mountings and surfaces to choose from 
including the Challenger, shown here. Now, more 
than ever, LONG LIFE means ECONOMY. 

For better value and lasting satisfaction, insist on 
DA-LITE’S time-proven advantages. 

Ask your DA-LITE dealer or write us for catalog 
and WPB 1319 application forms for authority to 


purchase. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 1 E.S., 2723 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Because the greatly enlarged wartime production of Holmes 
Projectors is still entirely absorbed by our Government for 
distribution to training centers, combat areas and recreation 
posts—where their mechanical efficiency makes them 
always ready for duty without servicing—we regret our 
inability to make deliveries now for civilian use. Replace- 
ments or parts required for pre-war Holmes’ machines will 
be given every consideration. 





1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 


Monufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound.on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 








(Series of Six) 


Important as visual education ... stimulating as 
an insight into a vital world area! A scientifically 
accurate, artistically direct study of Pacific ethnol- 
ogy, economy, art, botany, native housing and 
transportation, in brilliant color. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET*+ SAN FRANCISCO 











FILM PROTECTION 

FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 

O!rL WEAR 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 
MARKS 


TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
a a 





VAPORATE CO., INC. BELL AND HOWEL CO. 
130 W. 46th St. 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
New York City 180! Larchmont, Chicago 








The Educational Screen 





SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN ; 


We also sell and exchange 8 mm and {6 mm Comedies, News, Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Catalog. oe 


BETTER FILMS 


742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 











anticipated in many quarters, after the caustic criticism 
of the cultural relations program of the CIAA by 
Senator Butler and other members of Congress, as a ' 
result of which a Senate Committee will investigate 
the expenditures and film program of the CIAA 
Connec icut Audio-Visual Conference 
Members of the Connecticut Audio-Visual Association 
assembled in Stamford Saturday, December 11, to en 
joy the following program : 
\ddress of Welcome leon ( Staples, Superintend: nt 
of Schools, Stan:ford 
[ntroduction—Joseph Senechal, President, Connecticut 
\udio- Visual Education Association ; Windham High 
School, Willimantic. 
“How to Use War Films in Schools’—Edward F 
Wheeler, Director of Audio-Visual Education, Bris 
tol (Illustrated by showing of recent war films ) 
‘New Films for English and Social Studies Classes” 
Roger Albright. Teaching Films Custodians. (Show 
ng of classroom version of ““The Good | arth” ‘ 
“The Use of the Filmstrip or Slidefilm” 
“By the Office of War Information”—]. Raymond 
Hutchinson. ilmstrip Division, OW] ( Showing of 
filmstrips distributed abroad by O\WT) 
“By the Classroom Teacher’”’—Karl Detchart, demo 
strator of the Jam Handy Organization 
Program Chairman—Hardy R. Finch, High Schoel, i 
Greenwich. 
\ 
Overseas Film Showings to Troops 
\ccording to a recent survey by Army. officials, 
an average of 630.000 men in uniform nightly attend 
the free showings of new Hollywood features in com 
bat areas abroad. This means that 95 per cent of the 


men overseas are seeing movies regularly, some three 


or four times weekly. 16mm. prints of the films are 


donated to the War Department by the motion picture 
industry and represent the top “.\” films from the | 
major companies. Many of the pictures are seen by the 
troops before release in the U. S. 4 
Since the beginning of this service, in February, | 
1942, over 8,500 prints of approximately 300 film titles | 
were delivered to the Overseas Motion Picture Service 
of the U. S. Army to be flown abroad to the 19 ex 
change points for distribution to combat areas, where 
they are seen by Army Service ground and air units, j 
Navy and Coast Guard Personnel, Merchant Marin 
units, Red Cross and U.S.O. workers. The number of 
projectors in use overseas has increased from 370 to 
2,500. The distribution points are located in Persia, Al 
giers, Egypt, African Gold Coast, England, Iceland, 
Greenland, Labrador, Newfoundland. Trinidad, Ber- ! 
muda, Panama, Alean Highway. Alaska, Hawaii, Fiji | 
Island, New Caledonia, Australia and India. | 
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Alfred Hitchcock’s 


* FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 


Joel McCrea 
Laraine Day 
George Sanders 
Herbert Marshall 





* TRADE WINDS 


Fredric March, Joan Bennett, Thomas Mitchell. 


* SLIGHTLY HONORABLE 
Pat O'Brien, Edward Arnold, Ruth Terry. 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 








Six outstanding WALTER 
WANGER pictures that packed 
the first-run houses to the rafters! 


Order this series today from your film library or write direct to us. 
Exclusive Distributors 


729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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—— TOP-FLIGHT STARS —— 


Ann Sheridan 
Fredric March 


Joan Bennett 
Edward Arnold 
Laraine Day Walter Pidgeon 
Joel McCrea George Raft 


Pat O'Brien 





Alltopsin movie entertainment 











* WINTER CARNIVA 






Ann Sheridan [ . 

Richard Carlson 
Helen Parrish 
Marsha Hunt 


* ETERNALLY YOURS 
Loretta Young, David Niven, Hugh Herbert. 


* THE HOUSE ACROSS THE BAY 
George Raft, Joan Bennett, Walter Pidgeon. 








Depth Pictures Speed Up Navigation Training 


Military navigation students are now _ being 
trained by a new technique which teaches them 
more quickly than ever before to steer by the stars 
The new method eliminates the need for training 
students to interpret depth in flat charts and dia 
grams by presenting life-like pictures of models of 
the heavens and the earth in three dimensions. Ke 
cently perfected by Professor John T. Rule, Chair 
man of the Section of Graphics at the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, the speedup techni 
que is made possible by Polaroid three-dimensional 
pictures known as vectographs. 

Prepared as slides for projection by standard 
projectors on a classroom screen, the vectographs 
are so strikingly realistic that an instructor walk 
ing into the beam of a projected vectograph of the 
earth appears actually to be walking into the center 
of the earth. Students feel they are looking at pre 
cise wire models of the heavens with relative posi 
tions of the stars and the earth immediately ap 
parent. The technique of preparing three-dimen 
sional projection slides of the heavens is similat 
to the geometry instruction technique developed by 
Professor Rule in 1934. According to Professor 
Rule, “Everything else being equal, a_ student 
trained with celestial navigation vectographs is 
bound to learn more readily about navigation than 
one trained only with the aid of ordinary flat 
diagrams.” 

In the old days, a stereoscope was the only pra 


tical three-dimensional viewing device. It permits, 
however, only one person at a time to view a pic- 
ture in three dimension. A three-dimensional vec- 
tograph, projected on the screen, can be viewed 
even by a large group of people simultaneously. 

The vectograph process is the invention of Edwin 
H. Land, President of Polaroid Corporation, and 
Joseph Mahler. A three-dimensional vectograph is 

specially treated plastic sheet. On it, two pic- 
tures occupy the same space at the same time. 
Polarizing three-dimensional viewers unscramble the 
superimposed pictures to recreate the normal condition 
of effortless three-dimensional seeing. 


Schools-at-War Bulletins 


The Education Section of the War Finance Division, 
United States Treasury, publishes a quarterly War 
Savings News Bulletin titled Schools-at-War as a 
teaching aid to promote the program of the War 
Finance Division throughout the schools of America. 
These bulletins, which are distributed free of charge 
to teachers through School Superintendents, provide 
sales suggestions and study guides for a good War 
Savings program. 

Other free material, including bulletins, leaflets, 
posters and filmstrips, will be sent to teachers who 
write in to their State War Finance Office. <A list of 
the state offices appears in the current sixth News 
Bulletin—the Fourth War Loan Issue of Schools-at- 
IVar—dated February. 
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Current ‘Film Neuss 


@ BritisH  INFoRMATION SERVICES, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, have 
announced the non-theatrical release in 
l6mm sound of the official British Army 
film, titled : 


Desert Victory—an outstanding fact- 
ual film on desert warfare, which has 
evoked enthusiastic praise from the 
press and audiences wherever shown, 
being hailed as “the greatest war film 
produced,” and “a model for battle 
pictures that will be followed for a long 
time to come.” The film covers the 
battle in Africa from the point when 
General Auchinlek made his stand 
sixty miles west of Alexander, to the 
end of General Montgomery's  vic- 
torious advance against 
Panzers from El Alamein to Tripoli. 
The highlight of the picture is the 
battle of El Alamein, when the full 
weight of British armor, which had 
by then been supplemented by Ameri- 
can equipment, was thrown against 
Rommel’s lines. 

“Desert Victory” was produced by 
soldier cameramen who fought and 
marched with the Army on the 1300- 
hundred mile trek. The actors are the 
common British soldiers, but there 
are one or two star names. Winston 
Churchill appears at the begining and 
end of the film. Unwilling actors are 
Field Marshall Rommel, Adolf Hit- 
ler, Goebbels, and captured German 
generals. 

Colonel MacDonald, who was in 
charge of the film, returned to Eng- 
land with nearly 200,000 feet of film 
made by his unit, and some captured 
German film. With this material and 
some footage of munition making 
activity in Britain and the United 
States, Colonel MacDonald cut, shaped, 
and edited the final 5400 feet of “Desert 
Victory.” Some of the cameramen did 
not live to see their work. Four 
were killed, seven were wounded, and 
six were captured. 


Rommel's 


@ Fritn Firms, P. O. Box 565, Holly- 
wood, Calif., have produced the follow- 
ing two films on farming which are 
valuable additions to the list of films 
contributing to the war effort. (Each 
is one reel sound and color.) 

Farming Takes Skill—a general film 
on farm work that gives a_well- 
balanced picture of modern, scientific 
farming. Several crops are shown 
through an entire year. In addition 
to presenting factual information, at- 
tention is given to such farm problems 
as management, scarcity of labor, and 
conditions that influence food prices. 

A Teen Age Farm Hand—a sincere 
picture of wholesome farm life, de- 
signed to interest young people. Farm 
chores take on a new appeal when 
viewed with the young hero Ken, a 
lovable efticient farm boy. He is 
seen taking care of the horses, tending 
chickens, cleaning yards, driving farm 
uachines, milking cows, etc 


@ Castre Firms, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New 


schools abreast of current history with 


York, continues to keep 


the release of a special News Parade re- 
cording two significant events in the his- 
tory of the world struggle. 

The first story in this one film is 
of three days that will live in the 
history of the United States Marines 
and will bring home to all Americans 
with stark realism an appreciation of 
the terrific struggle that took place in 
the recent capture of the Gilbert Is- 
land Jap base at Tarawa. The film 
story of Tawara is complete, from the 
naval and air bombardment that pre- 
ceded the assault and the actual start 
ot the landing boats from the off-shore 
convoy, to the struggle for the beach 
and the final triumph of the American 
torces. The cameramen have shown 
complete disregard for their personal 
safety in filming this epic battle. The 
scenes they have provided give this 
News Parade a dramatic and historic 
thrill such as film audiences have sel- 
dom experienced 

In contrast to the fury and thrill of 
battle, the second story in this one 
film pictures the calm but immensely 
important and_ history-making con 
ferences of the great powers in Egypt 
and Persia. Collectors of News 
Parades recording the complete story 
of this war will regard this chapter 
as one of their most important records. 
Events certain to ensue as a result 
of these two conferences will spot- 
light them as developments which 
have shaped the course of world affairs 
for generations to come. 


BM Harmon Founpation, Inc.. 140 Nas- 
sau St.. New York. has produced a 
series of two-reel 16mm silent films 
on the Arts and Crafts of Mexico, 
covering: 

Black Pottery or Black Earth of 
Coyotepec—portraying the 
which the 
formed by hand. 


The Painted Pig (in color)—dem- 
onstrating the origin of Mexican art 
in the lives of the people. The film 
follows the artist’s step in making the 
pig. 


primitive 


methods by pottery is 


Uruapan Lacquer (in color)—show- 
ing in detail the techniques of making 
the ancient lacquer ware of the Tar- 
ascan Indians at Patzcuaro. 

Puebla (in color)—how the skilled 
Indian potters of the region of Puebla 
copy the glazed Talavera pottery of 
the Spaniards: examples of finished 
tiles. 

Red Pottery of Tzintzuntzan—where 
pottery-making is a family affair. The 
process is followed step by step- 
treating the red clay, forming over a 
clay mold, polishing, and applying the 
design with pigment 
ground stones or burned wood. 


made from 


The Educational Screen 


@ Branpon Firms, Inc., 1600 Broad 
way, New York, announces the release 
in 16mm sound film of the Russian docu 
mentary film: 


Black Sea Fighters—a 65 minute pro 
Fredric March 
This feature is the actual story of the 
Russian Black Sea fleet’s 250-day dk 
fense which turned Sevastopol into a 


duction, narrated by 


graveyard for Hitler's hopes of world 
conquest. It is the first comprehen 
sive full-length documentary of Naval 
wartare to be released by any of th 
United Nations 


@ CoMMONWEALTH Pictures CokKPoRA 
rION, 729 Seventh Ave., New York, has 
again been appointed exclusive distri 
butor for a new series of six Walte 


Wanger productions in 1l6mm_ sound, 
top-flight 


These features are 


featuring Hollywood _ stars 


Foreign Correspondent 
Joel McCrea and Laraine Day. This 


Starring 


is an exciting drama of intrigue. di 
\lfred Hitchcock. Che 


story concerns the thrilling adventures 


rected by 


of an American reporter in Europe. 


Winter Carnival—with Ann Sheri 


dan and Richard Carlson co-starred 


in 
a gay college romance which is un 
folded against the vivid background of 
the famous Dartmouth College fes 
tival, highlights of which are winte1 
selection and 


sports contests, the 


crowning of the Queen of Carnival 


Eternally Yours—starring Loretta 


Young, and David Niven 


Trade Winds—with Fredric March, 


Joan Bennett, Thomas Mitchell 


Slightly Honorable —with Pat 


O’Brien, Edward Arnold, Ruth Terry 


The House Across the Bay—featur 
ing George Raft, Joan Bennett, Walter 
Pidgeon. 

This series may be ordered from 
either Commonwealth, who control 
exclusive world-wide 16mm rights, or 


from many commercial film libraries 


@ Cuicaco Fitm Lasporatory, Inc., 18 
W. Walton Place, 
pared a two-reel sound film of the 1943 
World Series Baseball Games, in co 
operation with Lew Fonseca, Promotional 
Director of the American League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs, for distri- 
bution to America’s fighting men all over 
the world, and to Army, Navy, Marine 
and Coast Guard bases in this country 
After requirements of the Armed for 
ces have been met, additional prints of 
the film will be distributed to USO 
centers, hospitals and other places de 
signated by the Army and Navy 


Chicago, has pre 


The picture presents highlights of the 
play-by-play, with many interesting close- 
ups of star players. It has been enthusias- 
tically endorsed by the various Govern 
ment departments concerned with its 
use. Requests for this free film should 
be addressed to the American League 
of Professional Baseball Clubs, 310 S 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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THE FILMOSOUND V.-- - — 


is an example of the fine engineering you 






can expect from B&H when the war is 


» 
won. This unit uses little critical mate- 
Pac af WI Ps rial, yet it maintains traditional B&H 


performance standards. 
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N. greater educational task was ever undertaken than the training 
of our Army and Navy millions... and never were motion pictures and 
Filmosound Projectors so widely and continuously used in teaching. 


Visual education is proving itself every day ... helping to turn out a 
war-smart fighting force .. . and the teaching technics that, today, are 
doing a grim job well, will add new power to education in peace. 


Visual instruction grows daily in stature and vitality in civilian edu- 
cation, also. In war and peace, Bell & Howell’s Opti-onics equipment 
and its Filmosound Library serve every motion picture need. 


We have learned many things in our production for war. You’ve been 
waiting, patiently or otherwise, for a new B&H Projector... a new 
Filmo Camera... and we want you to know that when it comes, it will 
be worth the waiting. 




















Scene from a USOE Machine Shop Work 
Y film, one of thousands of Filmosound Library 
( | REMEMBER THESE? subjects ideal for use in supplementing regu- 
> ec) 8 Tr lar classroom work. Send for Catalog and 
Ye eZ ‘ Ae They're part of the most com- Educational Utilization Digest. 
ACES j= >, plete line of motion picture 
GES) e © equipment in the world ... the *Opti-onics is ... OPTics... 
. ine > ; _h ’ lectrONics ... schanICs, It 
eeniin — ve line most users say is the Ww orld s SS ee ee pare in by 
3 16mm. Projector Film Slide Projector finest. After Victory it will be Bell & Howell in these three re- 
Filmoarc even better . . . improved by all lated eciences te secompticon 
16mm. Projector a wire i 7? a many things never before ob- 
ae ‘ we've learned in meeting and tainable. Today, Opti-onics is a 
~ k surpassing rigid military stand- jy Ra eset hay aa be 
<—— / \ ask At +... to work, protect, *Trade-mark registered 
VON Kx wer ards. educate, and entertain. 
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| \) ' BELL & HOWELL COMPANY BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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— , Washington, D.C. © London ; e : 
Filmo Master “400” Filmo Turret Filmo 70DA Established 1907 + oe Rr entry reonnry e 13. Ill ° 
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@ Bert & Howertr Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, report that 
a group of educational films produced 
and heretofore distributed by the Uni- 
versity of California, will henceforth 
be rented and sold through the Filmo- 
sound Library. 


Included in the group 








A scene from “The Horse in North 
America” 


are some of the most significant school- 
made films, dealing with widely vary- 
ing subject matter. This list includes: 

Nursing—A Career of Service—2s8 
min, silent—step by step progress of 
a student nurse. Available in color or 
black-and-white. 

Springboard Diving—10 min. 
Champion mermaids demonstrate all 
the standard competition dives in 
normal and slow motion sequences 

Technique of Foil Fencing 
silent—expert instructors demonstrate 
classic movements of offense and de- 
fense. The importance of poise, form 
and agility in this sport. 

Making a Stained Glass Window— 
20 min. sound and color—a compre- 
hensive and beautiful process film 
showing each step in the making of 
large stained glass windows, using 
American materials and craftsmanship. 

The Horse In North America—20 
min, sound and color—the natural his- 
tory of the horse on the North Ameri- 
can Continent, reconstructed by Uni- 
versity of California scientists from 
preglacial fossil remains. 

The American Horse—21 min. color 
and sound—outstanding represen- 
tatives of all leading breeds, their 
pedigrees and functions. Excellent 
complement to “The Horse Ii North 
America.’ 


15 min. 





@ American Rep Cross, 40 East 49th 
St., New York, is booking a new film 
on the Junior Red Cross through its 
Motion Picture Distributing Office, 
under the title: 


Hand in Hand—1 reel, 16mm and 
35mm sound. The picture tells what 
the Junior Red Cross is and does. 
Prints are loaned for one week, free 
except for express charges. The film 
may be purchased from the William 
J. Ganz Company at the same ad- 
dress. 


® Rapio Corporation or America, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, is distributing a 
film portraying radio’s dramatic part 
in this global conflict, with the title: 


Radio at War—a 24-minute presen- 
tation on 16mm sound film, picturing 
the adventures of two typical Ameri- 
can boys, Jim and Joe Brown, who 
leave high school shortly after Pearl 
Harbor to join up, Jim entering the 
Army Signal Corps and Joe the Navy, 
where he likewise finds himself in the 
communications section. 

Training camp routine is pictured in 
detail, followed by scenes taken at ac- 
tual maneuvers during which many 
phases of electronics communications 
\ high point 
of the film is the sequence of recent 
official Army and Navy motion pict- 


are brought into play 


tures of an invasion in the southwest 
Pacific and the establishment of a 
beachhead, with authentic battle scenes 
adding to the exciting portrayal of 
radio’s vital part in the operations. Final 
scenes show Jim Brown, on the beach 
with his Army Signal Corps outfit, 
contacting a warship at sea, relaying 
information on the battle ashore, and 
the message being received aboard ship 
by his brother, Joe. 

The film may be obtained by schools, 
colleges or civic groups upon payment 
only’ of transportation charges. Re- 
auests may be addressed either to the 
Educational Department of RCA Vic- 
tor Divison, Radio Corporation of 
\merica, Camden, N. J. or the William 
J. Ganz Co., producers of the film, 40 
E. 49th St.. New York City. 


@ U.S. Navy DepartTMENT has released 
eight motion pictures in 16mm sound, 
dealing with office practices, to the 
U. S. Office of Education for distribu- 
tion to schools, business organizations, 
and others engaged in the training of 
typists and stenographers. The films 
were produced by the Training Film 
Unit of the Bureau of Aeronautics for 
the Division of Personnel, Supervision, 
and Management of the Navy Depart- 
ment. There are four films on typing, 
two on machine transcription, one on 
dictation, and one on the maintenance 


of office machines. 


“Fortress of the Sky,” a 
three-reel 16mm _ color 
film, telling the inside 
story of the spectacular 
Boeing Flying Fortress, 
is ready for distribution 
trom the produc-’s. 
The Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


The Boeing B-17E Fort- 
ress is shown here on 
the airport “apron” at 
Boeing’s Seattle factory. 


The Educational Screen 


Che films dealing with typing are: 
Basic Typing Methods—31 min. 
the history of typewriter development: 
various kinds of machines now in com- 

mon use, and principles of keyboard. 

Basic Typing. Machine Operation 
29 min.—correct touch and relationship 
of touch to typing speed; various parts 
of the typewriter. 

Advanced Typing. Shortcuts — 26 
min.—H ow to insert carbons, and make 
corrections; some time-saving methods 

Advanced Typing. Duplicating and 
Manuscript—37 min 
cils and techniques to be used in typing 


cutting of sten 


manuscripts. 

This group of eight films brings to 
66 the number of motion pictures re 
leased by the Army and Navy for ci- 


Vilian use Chere are also 70 filmstrips 
available. \ list of these visual aids 
may be secured trom either Castl 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, contract distributor for the Of 


Education, or the Division of 
Visual Aids, U. S. Office of Education 


nee ot 


@ THe Nationar Firm Boarp or Can 
ADA, with headquarters for non-theat- 
rical distribution in the U. S. at 84 
East Randolph Street, Chicago, an 
nounces that sixteen American univer- 
sities now have well-stocked libraries 
of recent Canadian releases Phese 
documentary films, presenting Canada 
at war and as a nation, are available ii 
l6mm. sound to. schools. churches, 
clubs, civic organizations and adult 
study groups at a nominal rental 

Schools and organizations interested 
in utilizing these films in their United 
Nations programs may apply to the 
Departments of Visual Education in 
the following universities: University 
of California, Berkeley; University of 
Connecticut, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, Pennsylvania State 
College, University of Missouri, Ore- 
gon State College at Corvallis, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, University of 
Michigan, University of Nebraska, 
University of South Carolina, Central 
Washington College of Education at 
Ellensburg, University of South Da- 


kota, Iowa State College at Ames. 


University of Oklahoma, New York 
University, Indiana University. 
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SLIDES General Science........ sal aie ace 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
FIL M_ Fundamentals of Biologyv........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 52; Suffern, New York 











The Literature in Visual Instruction 


) 


(Continucd from page 32) 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Approved Films on Food and Nutrition—Conimitte: 
Evaluation of Motion Pictures, New York City Food and 
Nutrition Program, 45 Lafavette St New York, 13 
N. Y. 44p, 25c. 1944 
\ highly selective catalog of forty-six films on ood 

and nutrition that have met the Committee’s criteria, out 


of some 100 reviewed. The films meet the standards of ac 
curacy, organization of subject matter, quality of prese1 
tation and educational value 

Among the topics included in the list are general nutrition 
and child care; nutrition in wartime; industrial 
school lunch programs; servicemen’s diet; apple industry 
banana industry; citrus fruit industry, et 


Lists of Motion-Picture Films and Other Visual Materials 


for Instructional Use. E:ducation for | to Decembet 

1, 1943. 

A master list with the most recent information on books 
and sources of audio-visual aids, prepared by the U. S 
Office of Education. The bibliography includes lists of 


films on safety education, health, conservation, world 
geography, and the war. There are also catalogs of films 
for the use of special groups, such as vocational and tecl 
nical schools, High School Victory Corps programs 
churches, and the community in wartime. Suggestions 
concerned with making films and with projection are also 
included among the references 

Let’s Help You Find it: recordings for classroom use— 


Emily Haley Progressive Education 20 263. Decembe 

1943. 

A classified listing ot recordings for sale and rental in bot! 
33 '4 r.p.m. size and 78 r.p.m. for use in high school social 


studies, English and drama 


California’s Film Library Catalog 


The Department of Visual Instruction of the University 


of California, Extension Division, has recently moved into 


more spacious quarters and has issued its annual catalog in 


appropriately new and striking format 


In contents, the 336 page volume gives, in complete, clear 
and ready-reference form, the customary data needed by the 


schools for getting full benefit from the Department's 


service. The four principal sections of the book are: Intro 
duction. Explanations, Directions (15 pages), Subject Index 
of all Films by single line Titles (60 pages), Detailed 
Descriptions of all 16mm Silent Films (60 pages), Detailed 
Descriptions of all 16mm Sound Films (200 pages). Sub 
jects which have Teaching-Film-Manuals to accompany 
them are listed separately 

In appearance, the book is distinctive. Its title, “Lifelong 
Learning,” emphasizes the “permanence” of visual teaching 
over the more familiar argument of “speed.” The heavy 
paper cover is a gay, warm red that attracts the eye and 
invites the hand. An original touch is the subtitle consist 
ing of two verbs, each given in four languages—"I see 


(lo vedo, Yo veo, Video), I understand (lo capisco, Yo entiendo 
Scio)—a departmental slogan ingeniously reminiscent of 
Descartes’ famous “Cogito ergo Sum.” The paper stock is 
excellent for these priority days, type size and type faces 
are well chosen, and page arrangement, with plenty of 
“white space,” makes reading reference a rea! pleasure 


N. L. G 
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EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 

affairs . . . the war front or the political front 

the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 

of season ... travel in America or the four 

corners of the earth . . . or Hellywood's greatest 

stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical and comedy successes pronounced by 


leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss’’ 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 


. the comedy team voted 
America's number one funny 
men in 

WHO DONE IT 
IT AINT HAY 
HIT THE ICE 


7 
DONALD O’CONNOR 
the people's own young fa- 
vorite in 
MISTER BIG 
IT COMES UP LOVE 
” 


GET HEP TO LOVE with lovely little GLORIA JEAN 


And These Great Pictures Now Showing 
at Your Favorite Theatres 


CORVETTE K-225 


starring Randolph Scott 


. 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 


in Technicolor starring Nelson Eddy, 
Susanna Foster with Claude Rains 


OLSEN & JOHNSON'S 
CRAZY HOUSE 


. their greatest show for mirth! 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


CIRCLE 7-7100 


DEANNA DURBIN 
. great singing star in 


THE AMAZING 
MRS. HOLLIDAY 


HERS TO HOLD 
e 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES 
MARCHING HOME 


with Allan Jones, Phil 
Spitalny and His AIll- 
Girl Orchestra 


New York, N. Y. 
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Among the Producers 


Kodachromes on Life of Lincoln 


A new set of twenty Kodachromes, 
Highlights in the Life of Lincoln, com- 
plete with teacher's manual. has 
been announced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Chicago. Each Koda- 
chrome—a 2” x 2” minature slide 
—is a scene from the Lincoln Dior- 
amas, which were executed by the 
Museum Extension Program of IIli- 
nois. These include subjects selected 
by the Chicago Historical Society in 
collaboration with a group of eminent 
Lincoln authorities. 

The dioramas from which these color 
slides were made are the result of 
three years of work by fifty skilled 
craftsmen. Six thousand tiny figures, 
varying in size from one-half inch to 
nineteen inches, are included in the 
dioramas. A few of the scenes de- 
picted are the migration of the Lincoln 
family to [Illinois in 1830; Lincoln 
waiting on Ann Rutledge in his store; 
the Freeport debate in 1858; and the 
Gettysburg address in 1863. The ac- 
companying manual explains the fine 
points in the construction of the 
dioramas, and the historical back- 
ground and sequence of events. 

This set of Kodachromes would be 
valuable addition to any Lincoln col- 
lection. In addition, it is especially 
fine for use in teaching the history 
of that period in American history. A 
complete list of scenes and other per- 
tinent information will be furnished 
upon request to the Society of Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, 11, Illinois. 

Westinghouse New Manager 

The appointment of Charles W. 
MacLean as manager of the School 
Service Department of the Westing- 


house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany was announced recently. He 
succeeds R. E. Williams who will de- 
vote his full time to technical and re- 
search activities. 

A native of Bloomfield, N. J., Mr. 
MacLean has served as an educator in 
New York State secondary schools 


for the past twelve years He was 
head of the English department of the 
Ilion, N. Y.. High School from 1931 
to 1932, leaving that post to become 
supervising principal of the Verona, 
N. Y.. High School. From 1936 until 
assuming his present position he was 
supervising principal of the Oriskany. 
N. Y., Central School and later oi 
schools at Locust Valley, Long Is- 
land. Mr. MacLean is a member of 
the National Education Association, 
the New York State Principals Assoc 
iation and the New York State Coun 
cil of School Superintendents 


Radiant Publishes Army 
Brochure on Film Use 


The Army Uses Training Films is the 
title of an amusing and practical broch- 
ure which Radiant Screen has made 
available for the benefit of those who are 
using films as teaching and training aids. 
This booklet tells how to use training 
films most effectively as well as how to 
get faster and better results with such 
films in all activities. The information 
is based on actual experience accumulated 
during the past year by an officer of the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps who originated 
the booklet, and is illustrated with many 
humorous cartoons. 

Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 1144 
West Superior St., Chicago, has repro- 
duced The Army Uses Training Films 
by special permission of the Signal 





Film audience of war workers at the Bell & Howell plant. 


The Educational Screen 


Corps and has distributed over 12,000 
copies of it. War agencies, government 
departments, army camps, _ training 
schools, colleges and universities, and 
war factories will find it worthwhile 
to secure a copy of this brochure. It 
is available without charge, and sent upon 
request only. 


Slidefilm Series on 
Physics-Mechanics 


[The Jam Handy Organizatien, De 
troit, Michigan, announces a Kit-set 
ot 15 discussional-type slidefilms, Air 
Age Physics—Mechanics, designed to 
help the instructor give his students 
a usable understanding of the prin 
ciples of physics. These slidefilms 
establish a visual and mathematical 
relationship, between the fundamental 
principles and their practical appli 
cation. The units of instruction con 
tained in each film are complete within 
themselves, and the sequence of sub 
jects can be arranged to suit any cur 
riculum 

The 15 subjects in the series are 
“Matter.” “Units of Measurement,” 
“Force.” “Force and Velocity as Vec 
tors,” “Uniform Motion.” “Uniformly 
Accelerated Motion,” “Newton's Laws 
of Motion,” “Gravitation,” “Rotary 
Motion.” “Centrifugal Force,” “Work,” 
‘Energy,’ “Friction,” 
“Simple Machines.” A total of 842 in 
dividual pictures comprise the unit, 


“Power,” 


ranging from 32 to &86 frames to a sub 
ject. 

With the aid of these slidefilms 
the instructor with a limited laboratory 
can develop principles and formulas 
which only a heavy investment in lab 
equipment could otherwise provid 


Visual Education, Inc., Opens 
Branch Office 


Due to increased volume of business 
Visual Education Incorporated has _ set 
up a branch office in Dallas, Texas, 
located in the Gulf States Building 
Headquarters — office will remain on 
\ustin 


Absenteeism Cut By Serial Films 


Ever since the “Perils of Pauline’ 
serial film has been cutting absenteeisn 


For manv vears it brought people bacl 


to the theaters regularly, to se tl 
xt breath-taking chapter Now it 1s 
to Flash Gordon, along with Riders 
L)% ith | alle, and othe more mode rr 
serials, to bring the war workers back t 
work more regularly in the plants tl 
are making recess movies a part 
their regular personnel activities 


In the plants of Bell & Howell, t 
serials outshow any other type of filn 
the audience being double that which turns 
out tor any other filn The serials ar 
shown on Mondays and Tuesdays, usually 
the worst days of the week with regard 
to absenteeism. The absenteeism on these 
two days has been reduced by 14% it 
comparison with a 10-week average before 
the serials were introduced 








eg 











Additional Valuable Literature — 


“1000 AND ONE’—The Blue Book of Films 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference, indispensable to film users in 
the educational field. The CURRENT, NINETEENTH 
EDITION lists and describes over 5,000 films, classified into 
176 different subject groups (including large groups of enter 
tainment subjects). A valuable feature is a complete alpha 
betical list of every film title in the directory. Other infor 
mation includes designation of whether a film is available in 
16mm, or 35mm, silent or sound, number of reels and sources 
distributing the films, with range of prices charged. 

136 pp. Paper. Price 75c. (25¢ to E. S. Subscribers) 


FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS TO , 
“1000 and ONE” under The National Film Evaluation Project 


A new and unique service to the teaching field. Film Evalua 
tions made by nation-wide Judging Committee of over 500 
teachers after actual use of the films with classes 

Each Supplement consists of 50 standard-size library ca 
carrying detailed evaluations of 50 films, based on combined 
scores of 15 or more teachers on each film. Three Supplements 
have appeared to date. Another appears as soon as 50 more 
films attain their quota of 15 or more scores 

Price per Supplement—50 cards in carton, serially numbered 
1 to 50, 51 to 100, 101 to 150, etc., with full explanations a: 
companying, 50 cents (postpaid if cash with order.) 


cards 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Pro 
vides an abundance of technical guidance in the form of 


illustrative drawings of photographs, reports of school 
journeys, suggestions for mounting materials, for making 
slides, film strips, etc. It incorporates up-to-date material 


provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, and defines the functions 
and values of each in the learning process 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus: Price $2.75. (20% discount to schoo 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK (4th Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in 


those interested in 
instruction. The 


convenient form, practical information for 
applying visual and audio-visual aids to 
six chapters include discussions on “The 
Status of Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and 
Their Use,” “Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,’ 
“Types of Sound Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio 
Visual Service,” “Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.75 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
By Harry C McKown and Alvin B. Roberts 


A practical volume which shows the teacher and adminis 


trator how to select, organize, and utilize audio-visual aids ot 
all types, in all subjects, and at all levels, from kindergarter 
through the twelfth grade. Primary emphasis is on actual 
practice and every effort has been made to include specif 


which will be most helpful in tl 


Illus. Price $3.00 


information and advice 
classroom. 384pp. Cloth. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents in unusually interesting form the results of the 
extended investigations on the teaching values of the lantern 
slide and stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 

(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


\ stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
Well’s dictum that the “future is a race between education 


and catastrophe.” 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


\ full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES 
By Eleanor Child and Hardy R. Finch 


Based on first-hand experiences of the authors and those 
of many other teachers and movie enthusiasts. Chapters are 
Organization (of a Club); Choosing the Idea; The Scenario; 
Buying Equipment; Using the Equipment; Filming the Pic- 
ture; Advanced Techniques; Final Preparation and Showing. 
\ welcome book to those who want movie-making explained 


in simple terms 151 pp. Paper. Illus. Price $1.50. 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 


Part I gives directions for obtaining, evaluating and utiliz- 
ing films. Part II comprises a fully annotated catalog of the 
most useful films for illustrating various aspects of American 
Civilization. Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, 
production date, producer, sale and rental price and grade 
level suitability, are given. Also synopsis of film content. 
Suggestions are offered concerning most effective application 
of the film to the teaching situation. 


275 pp. Cloth. Price $2.25. 


THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 


Brief, clear, authoritative. An attractively printed 
manual of procedure for. all visual aids in teaching, with 
stimulating suggestions for the inexperienced teachers as 
well as tor the veteran 

Illus. 


concise, 


24 pp. Paper. Price 25c. 
HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 
By G. E. Hamilton 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
wa EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 
I discussion yet published. 


iain 47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 
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TO ORDER. Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 





To sub- 
scriber 
Price fE.S 
**1000 and One’”’ Film Directory $ .7502 $ .25—7 
Film Evaluation Supplement 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 1.50 
Visualizing the Curriculum 2.75 
(To Schools) 2.20 [ ) 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.751 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 3.00 [] 00 [ 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 [ 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 50 50 2 
Producing School Movies 1.50 [ 50 [ 
Selected Films for American History 2.25 2.25 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 250 .25 0) 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15[ 15 
How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 10 10 CL 
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Subscription to THE 


J. 2 1 year, $2.00 2 years, $3.00 O 
Foreign 1 year, $3.00 OU 2 years, $5.00 0 
Canada 1 year, $2.50 0 2 vears, $4.00 D 


lucational Screen 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


¢ 


indicated items desired and enclose check for $...... 


‘ ‘ . 
School or Street 


City eR PRN Pete 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audiofilm Studio 
1614 Washington St., 
Vancouver, Wash. 
(See advertisement on page 37) 


Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement ont page 43) 
Better Films (2) 

742A New Lots Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(See advertisement on page 40) 
Brandon Films (3) 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 35) 


Bray Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York, N. Y. 
British Information Services (3, 5) 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 38) 
Castle Films (2, 5) 

R CA Bldg., New York. N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 7) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
College Film Center (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, III, 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. (3) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 
(See advertisement on page 41) 
Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 

DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 2) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 

Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Fryan Film Service (3) 
2nd Floor, Film Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 37) 


(3, 6) 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
618-20 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3. 6) 


28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 4) 
Institutional Cinema Service (3) 
1560 Broadway, New York 19. N. Y. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York, N. Y. (2,5) 
National Film Service (2) 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Pictorial Films Inc. (2) 
RKO Bldg., New York City. 
(See advertisement on page 33) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
23 Seventh Ave., New York. N. Y. 
The Princeton Film Center (2) 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 32) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (2, 5) 

Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 45) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 

12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. Ia. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (2, 5) 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(See advertisement on page 5) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave.. New York, N.Y. 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco. Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas. Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 6) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 43) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. W ashington .. 

Green Bay, Wis. 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 2 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


(3, 6) 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., 1. Sask. 
156 King St.., W. Toronto 

Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 


1813 Orchard St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 40) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E, Eighth St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 4) 
Radio Corporation of America (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 29) 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3. 6) 
449 W. 42nd St... New York, N, Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport lowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 39) 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 27) 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N, C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on ovtcide back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway, 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York 25, N. Y. 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, I] 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Jam Handy Organization ~ 
2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
(See advertisement on page 31 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway. New York 25, N. Y 
Visual Sciences _ 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 45) 


Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
C. Edward Graves 


P. O. Box 37, Arcata, Calif 
Klein & Goodman | 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. ra. 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 


SLIDES (STANDARD 3% x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. E ighth St Chicago, Il] 
(See advertisement on page 4) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 1 
Radio-Mat Slide Co.. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Davtona Beach. Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 28) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rocheste im <2 


(See advertisement 


Mich. 


on inside back cover) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 2) 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Golde Manufacturing Co. — 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, II] 
(See advertisement on page 36) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 1) 
Society for Visual Education. Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Til. 


(See advertiseme nt on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 8) 


Williams Brown and Earle, inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 25mm sound and 
silent. 




















under other headinas, $1.00 each. 





